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MISSIONS AND THE WORLD-WAR: A KINGDOM THAT 
CANNOT BE SHAKEN 





HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
Oberlin College 





There is probably a growing conviction on the part of thought- 
ful Christian men the world over, that the incomparably terrible 
war through which we are passing and the world-crisis it involves 
suggest that the race’s real trouble is that there has been no con- 
sistent and radical trial of the spirit and principles of Christ in the 
whole realm of human life. We are learning that we cannot be 
half-way Christians successfully. Here, too, Drummond’s con- 
tention holds, that ‘‘the whole cross is more easily carried than the 
half.” “The Church cannot go on,” another has said, “‘ preaching 
Jesus to individuals and Machiavelli to states. At last the high 
gods weary of such stupidity and send the deluge.” 

Now if it is a radically consistent and thoroughgoing Christian- 
ity which the world needs above all in these distracted times, Chris- 
tian missions should have definite suggestion and help to give. For 
Christian missions, it is not too much to say, reveal Christianity at 
its best and purest. 

Here, as nowhere else, Christian men are trying concretely to 
think-of their Christian task in world-terms, in terms of humanity. 
And the war is demonstrating the necessity of such thinking today. 
There are no men who are more manifestly doing just that kind of 
thinking than our great missionary statesmen. 


I 
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Here, as nowhere else, Christian men are seeing that they must 
bring a message of principles that do not hold simply for a single 
class or race, but universally and for all men. No narrow nation- 
alism is here possible. And the war is daily proving the self- 
contradictory futility of trying to limit the application of great 
principles by national boundaries. 

Here, as nowhere else, men should be able to speak of a God 
who is no tribal possession, but the Father of all men, and hence of 
a religion that has the right to be supreme and final for the entire © 
human race. 

Christian missions would plainly be doomed if we conceived our 
task less largely. That is a very significant fact when we weigh it, 
for it means that a victorious Christianity must be world-wide, 
humanity-wide, God-wide, in its outlook. And it is inconceivable 
that we should finally require less from a civilization that is to 
command the respect and loyalty of men. 

We may trust, indeed, that what God is doing for men in this 
world-shaking crisis is bringing out into clear relief, in line with 
this missionary point of view, the things that cannot be shaken. 

1. Have we not had, in the first place, a demonstration, on a 
world-scale, of what Wundt calls the “ambiguous” nature of civili- 
zation, so long as civilization is conceived as something apart 
from moral and religious ideals? “The ethical influence of civiliza- 
tion,”’ he says, “is everywhere ambiguous. As it helps to deepen 
and refine man’s moral ideas, so it opens up all sorts of paths which 
may lead him from the good... . . The only legitimate inquiry 
is what means civilization places at the disposal of the will that has 
decided to follow the good.” Now, this is the missionary viewpoint. 
The missionary seeks to permeate the civilization to which he goes 
with great new moral and religious ideals. How hideous a thing 
civilization can be even in Christendom, when “the will that has 
decided to follow the good” has been subtracted, men have had 
opportunity to see in these terrible days as never before. Has this 
generation learned rightly to use the enormous “means”’ placed 
at its disposal? Power is no blessing, but a terror, if it is not under 
control and is not guided to great and worthy ends. And the 
thoughtful man cannot help wondering today if the scientific dis- 
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covery of mighty forces has not advanced more rapidly than moral 
control. Is this generation fit to be trusted with such enormous 
power? Has it raised spirits which it cannot master? This war, 
with its scientific frightfulness, has made this question incomparably 
more pressing for the human race than ever before. 

As Salomon Reinach has recently said: 


At the future Congress among the seats reserved for the delegates of the 
great Powers one seat should remain vacant, as reserved to the greatest, the 
most redoubtable, though youngest of Powers: science in scarlet robes. That 
is the new fact; that is what diplomacy should not ignore; if that imminent 
and execrable scandal is to be averted; the whole of civilization falling a victim 
to science, her dearest daughter, brought forth and nurtured by her, now ready 
to deal her the death-blow. The all-important question is the muzzling of the 
mad dog. Science, as subservient to the will to destroy, must be put in chains; 
science must be exclusively adapted to the works of peace. 


That means a necessary appeal to reason, to conscience, to 
moral and religious ideals. It means that nothing can save civiliza- 
tion but thorough permeation with the truly Christian spirit. Can 
the human race safely stop anywhere short of meeting the full 
Christian demands? This is surely no time for the religious forces 
to be faint-hearted. Our civilization must be Christian in more 
than name. 

2. The second of the things that cannot be shaken, which God 
has been teaching us through this world-devastating war, is the 
inescapable grip of the laws of God in the life of nations as well as 
of individuals. All the belligerent nations, whether they will or not, 
are bearing witness to the universality of this law of cause and 
effect in the moral world. Let me take a single illustration, which 
I have used in another connection, where many might be given: 
The two greatest glories of the war—the splendid way in which the 
colonies of Great Britain, especially South Africa, have come to 
the aid of the mother-country, and the unshaken loyalty of Ger- 
many’s working classes to the government—both alike go back to a 
fairly Christian regard for fairness and justice. Because, on the 
whole, England has been just and tolerant and generous in her 
dealing with her colonies; because the German government has 
given unmistakable evidence that it had been studying the needs 
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of the laboring classes and paternally caring for them (even though 
absolutism was served thereby), these results could be. Both 
nations were reaping what they had sown. 

And that this war could come at all is evidence that the nations 
as a whole had not sown peace. They had not steadily and hon- 
estly and earnestly sought friendly relations nor had they been 
willing to fulfil the conditions that make such friendly relations 
possible. 

Now this deepening conviction that nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, may not escape the grip of the laws of God, but reap what 
they sow, for good and for ill, can hardly fail to make more penitent 
and humble the new civilization that is to be. That deepened 
conviction should mean much for the progress of the Kingdom of 
God throughout the earth. 

3. The third one of the things which cannot be shaken, which 
God is teaching us in this sifting war, is the intolerable incon- 
sistency of the selfish antagonism inevitably expressed in the war. 
The war is continually contradicting itself. Is there a single 
belligerent nation that is not somewhere using scientific principles, 
methods, and devices which it did not itself originate, but received 
from one of its present foes? Men need each other even in fighting 
each other. Is there a single scientific principle or method or 
device, appealed to or used by any belligerent, which did not owe 
its discovery to the scientific spirit—the willingness to get light 
from any quarter, and to take advantage of all that the whole race 
had hitherto accomplished at that particular point? Science, 
that is, as well as Christianity, becomes simply silly when one tries 
to draw lines of national antagonism within it. Is there a single 
principle or method appealed to by any of the belligerents which 
does not contradict itself when an attempt is made to limit its 
application—either for or against—to a single nation or group of 
belligerents? For example, the world has never seen scientific 
co-operation on so enormous a scale as has been forced upon the 
belligerents on both sides. Men clearly recognize the principle 
within individual nations and within allied groups of nations. But 
is it not clear beyond all peradventure that to stop co-operation 
there involves inherent self-contradiction ? 
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So, too, the whole philosophy of exclusiveness and selfishness 
is self-defeating, whether for the individual or for the nation, or 
for groups within the nation. For the laws of God are laws of 
_ life, and in God’s universe there is no such source of enlarging life 
as unselfish love, and the man or the nation that would be first 
of all must be first in service. Even from a merely commercial 
point of view, to destroy another nation economically is just so 
far to destroy at the same time that nation’s power to be a profitable 
customer. Legitimate commerce is built on mutual benefit. To 
follow the present war with a hardly less bitter economic war—as 
many are proposing—would be folly unspeakable, and would sow 
once more the seeds of inevitable and self-destroying strife. The 
same thing holds of the exploiting of class by class within the 
nation. 

4. To look’at the matter from a little different point of view, any 
full and rational co-operation between human beings goes back 
to a fundamental moral and Christian principle—to, as Herrmann 
puts it, the demand for “‘ mental and spiritual fellowship among men, 
and mental and spiritual independence on the part of the individual.” 
Both sides of the demand are equally essential. Men must have 
fellowship with one another, and each must be true to his own best, 
and that best must be called out from each. 

It may be fairly said, I think, that of the two groups of belliger- 
ents the Teutonic allies, on the whole, have put their main emphasis 
upon fellowship—the closest scientific co-operation, though within 
a restricted range; the entente allies, especially England and 
France, have put their emphasis upon mental and spiritual inde- 
pendence on the part of the individual. Both emphases are impera- 
tive. Only together do they adequately express the moral law 
for both individuals and nations. Each group has much to learn 
from the other. On the one hand, we may not go our antagonistic, 
wasteful, selfish ways with impunity as individuals or communities 
or nations. We must scientifically co-operate—and to the limits of 
humanity. On the other hand, we need to secure the freest 
initiative and the fullest contribution from each individual and 
class and nation and civilization. This is of the very essence of a 
true democracy among men. No nation or civilization on either 
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side is so rich that it can afford to blot out or to ignore the contribu- 
tions of the rest. To attempt to apply the principle of co-operation 
in a spirit of insular, provincial, exclusive, or arrogant national 
selfishness is self-contradictory, and is to go back two thousand 
years in a virtual return to the “exclusive state” of antiquity, with 
its absolute domination of the individual and its utter denial of 
any obligations outside the state. 

Certainly no new civilization will be worthy the name, or will - 
command the loyalty of humanity that does not definitely seek 
to combine the gifts and graces of all the nations and civilizations, 
whether English or German or French or Austrian or Italian or 
Russian or Belgian or Japanese or Polish. This is and always must 
be the plain assumption of the great missionary enterprise whenever 
it is worthily conceived. And civilization, too, can never get away 
from this double demand of the moral law for both mental and 
spiritual fellowship among men, and mental and spiritual independ- 
ence on the part of the individual. 

5. Once more, I cannot shake off the conviction, which I have 
elsewhere expressed, that in this world-shaking war God is sifting 
out the true from the false Christianity. It is being forced home upon 
the reasons and consciences of men today that a Christianity 
primarily theological, a Christianity primarily emotionally mystical, 
a Christianity primarily ceremonial, a Christianity that adopts 
God as a kind of national prerequisite, and an Old Testament kind 
of Christianity, have all alike failed to stand the test of these crucial 
days. “Itis altogether too rashly assumed,” says Mr. H. G. Wells, 
“by people whose sentimentality outruns their knowledge, that 
Christianity is essentially an attempt to carry out the personal 
teachings of Christ. It is nothing of the sort, and no church 
authority will support that idea. Christianity .... was and 
is theological religion.” ‘That statement, unfortunately, is more 
true than it ought to be. So far as it is true it must cease to be 
true. That kind of Christianity is being shaken to its base. All 
these kinds of Christianity, in fact, have been readily harmonized 
in all the belligerent nations in this war with a bitterness and hatred 
and ferocity utterly un-Christlike. Tested by Christ’s own prin- 
ciple of fruit in life, they simply are not Christian. The only kind 
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of Christianity that can be said to have come out of this war 
unscathed is a Christianity that is a true reflection of the spirit 
and teachings of Christ, that is consequently ethical through and 
through, not tribal, but universal, in its appeal, and with an ethics 
capable of application as truly to nations and national relations 
as to individuals and individual relations. 

Now it will mean enormous gains for the cause of Christ the 
world over if men learn in even fair degree this lesson of the sifting 
out by the war of the Christianity of Christ—if Christ is made 
truly, consciously supreme, in the Bible as well as out of it; supreme 
in our theological thinking; supreme in our tests of religious experi- 
ence; supreme in our choice of means of worship and in the place 
given to them; supreme in national, no less than in individual, 
relations. Our missionary message would both simplify and 
deepen, and would gain immensely in both the solidity and uni- 
versality of its appeal. It would be rid of a whole load of excres- 
cences which now hinder its progress in every mission field. 

6. So, applying the standards of Christ, it should be unmistak- 
ably plain, in the next place, that, however one expresses the 
missionary aim, so long as it is kept adequate at all, it cannot be 
harmonized with a selfishly exclusive patriotism or nationalism, or 
with an exclusive race pride and prejudice within the nation. 

On the one hand, the war calls for a new respect for nationalism, 
for individual races; on the other, for an equally clear recognition 
of the fact that in all humanity’s greater ideals and aims there can 
be no national or racial boundaries. There must be a universal 
co-operation, which can be universal just because there is appre- 
ciative respect for all that each nation and race has to offer. In 
like manner, to get upon the missionary fields a lot of national 
churches, even though they are not transplanted, and even if 
other denominationalisms could be put aside, is not enough, as 
the war shows. These desperate antagonisms of Christian nations 
and races are evidently not after the mind of Christ, and they make 
a true Christian conquest of the world impossible. The missionary 
is seeking the irue reign of Christ in all the world and in all the depart- 
ments of its life. That is impossible except in the proportion in 
which the spirit of Christ is really ruling in the thoughts and 
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purposes of men. That aim we cannot honestly take on unless we 
seek it, first of all, in our own lives. 

The business of missions, again, may be said to be the reverent 
sharing with others of our best—of what Christ has come to mean 
to us—of our best convictions and ideals and motives and hopes, 
in full appreciation of the best in the people to whom we go. Is it 
possible for us rightly to share this Christlike best if we are impli- 
citly contradicting it in any other relations ? 

Our supreme missionary message, too—our great good tidings— 
is of Love at the heart of the world; of a God who in his very being 
is infinite, self-giving Love, joying in our joy and achievement, 
suffering in our suffering and sin; of the love of God revealed in 
Christ—an endlessly seeking, suffering, forgiving, redeeming love 
of God for all men. And the essence of religion is sharing in the 
life of God—sharing in such infinite, patient, unwearied, unbaffled, 
seeking, suffering love. Only such sharing is eternal life. We 
simply cannot deliver that message with hate and pride and pre- 
judice and exclusiveness in our own hearts. We are ministers of 
reconciliation. Can that reconciliation have a limited aim? In 
harmony with the whole spirit and teaching of Christ we are trying, 
in our missionary endeavor, to bring the people to whom we go 
to this supreme enthronement of a Christlike love in all the realms 
of their life—to Christ’s own purpose of universal good-will. Can 
we fail to show it ourselves ? 

7. But it is not enough that our missionary endeavor itself 
should be made consistent. Surely, once more, this world-crisis 
should not pass without bringing the common standards of our civiliza- 
tion into far greater consistency with our missionary motive and aim. 

For the missionary cause involves the attempt genuinely to win 
other men to conviction and purpose and love. There can be here 
no thought of domination; and in the precise degree in which 
domination comes in, in that degree the true missionary purpose is 
defeated. As Christian missions have gone forward and their 
implications have been made clear, the attitude of the missionary 
himself has perforce become more Christian. And this attitude 
foreshadows the ideal we must all hold before us in all race relations. 
I happen to have in my hands just now, for example, the proof of 
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an article by another, in which is discussed the missionary’s atti- 
tude toward the people to whom he goes—in this case, the East 
Indians. The writer refers to “the haughty contempt” often 
revealed by the man of the West. He says: 


His patronizing air and open condescension are always in evidence. The 
contagion of this spirit often seriously affects the missionary too. How many of 
the missionaries of the West meet these people on terms of fellowship, brother- 
hood, and equality? . . . . The only way to real success is by the determined 
cultivation of a genuine appreciation of all that is worthy and admirable in the 
life and type of character of his people. ... . There must be added to all 
other qualities a love that “thinketh no evil,” that “covereth a multitude of 
sins,” that minimizes all that is unattractive, and magnifies everything that 
is commendable and winsome in the people. 


Does this not point to the inevitable road we must take in all race 
relations? The necessary background of the Golden Rule is an 
understanding sympathy. A true historical spirit ought to help 
at just that point, for to understand is to forgive. As Orville 


Dewey, truly reflecting the teaching of Christ, says of individuals, 
so of races: 


Every relation to mankind, of hate or scorn or neglect, is full of vexation 
and torment. There is nothing to do with men but to love them; to contem- 
plate their virtues with admiration, their faults with pity and forbearance, and 
their injuries with forgiveness. Task all the ingenuity of your mind to devise 
some other thing, but you never can find it. To hate your adversary will not 
help you; to kill him will not help you; nothing within the compass of the 
universe can help you, but to love him. 


This is the one infallible road we must all be willing to travel if 
Christ is to prevail. 
Thus this war, though it has brought many things hard to forget 


or to forgive, makes more clear than ever the truth of what a great 
editor wrote before the war: 


The great field for humanitarianism in the future—for that matter, the 
one great direction of true civilization—is not the field of mere religious propa- 
ganda, but the adjustment of race differences. ‘The task is to find honorable and 
peaceful ways of lessening the dislike that most races of men have for other 
races—to find ways of living and working together in a world over which no one 
race can rule, in our stage of civilization, now long past the tribal organization. 
And this must be done without causing national decay. 
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We shall certainly need to bring to bear anew upon this problem, 
made infinitely more acute by the war, the love of Christ which 
moves the missionary to take immense pains to gain appreciative 
understanding, sympathy, and love for the people to whom he 
goes. 

For we shall not idly drift into a Christlike love for men, but 
we shall need to use steadily and consciously with ourselves Christ’s 
great motives to the loving life: the motive of the unity of our own 
whole inner life, so that every sin is its own worst punishment 
because it tends to reproduce its kind in ourselves, and so that every 
bit of righteousness, on the other hand, is its own best reward; the 
motive of the complete fulfilment of the law of God as the law 
of life—filling it full, carrying the spirit of the law into the remotest 
ramifications, into the inmost spirit of the life; the motive that 
comes from the thought of the other man as brother, indissolubly 
knit up with our lives, in great essentials just like us, and of price- 
less value and inevitable sacredness in the sight of God; and the 
motive of God’s own fatherly love. These great motives still hold, 
and permanently hold, and are all of the very essence of Christ’s 
spirit and teaching—of that eternal Kingdom that cannot be shaken. 
We shall certainly pay a bitter penalty in our own life, individual 
and national, for every departure from the spirit of Christ, for 
every refusal to come up to that spirit. The war has demonstrated 
that afresh. The cause of Christian missions has no greater con- 
cern than that a Christlike love of man to man, of nation to nation, 
of race to race, should spread over the world. To adopt a smaller 
aim is really to abandon the missionary purpose altogether. 

For, if the missionary enterprise is justified at all, if at its best 
it truly represents Christianity in any fair degree, then we must 
be ready to apply the fundamental aim of Christian missions to the 
whole of the world-life and to the relations of all the nations. Weare 
seeking in missions the supremacy of the spirit of Christ in all the 
relations of life—to bring all men and institutions and interests and 
causes under the dominion of Christ. But if Christ is the supreme 
revelation of God, he must be at the same time the supreme revela- 
tion of men, of life, of religion, of world-aims, of the eternal purposes 
of God. And only when we strive with all our souls, without half- 
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hearted inconsistency, radically and absolutely, everywhere to seek 
the reign of Christ, may we be sure that we shall find “‘ the Universe 
on the side of the will,” giving the will “the force and the edge 
suitable.” We are otherwise fighting at cross-purposes with God. 

8. Finally, it should not be possible that the Christian church 
should go through such a world-crisis as the present and not learn 
lessons which vitally affect its world-task. It is quite conceivable 
that missionary reconstruction on an undreamed-of scale may result. 
Some such reconstruction ought to result. Can we at all anticipate 
even briefly its lines ? 

a) First of all, it ought not to be possible for the Christian 
church to see the unbelievable extent to which scientific co-operation 
has been forced upon the nations in this war without drawing the 
inevitable inference that co-operation among all the forces of righteous- 
ness 1s demanded to a degree so far hardly imagined. This war has 
disclosed a horrible vision of the breaking down of restraints which 
civilization had been centuries in building up. It has shown, as 
we have seen, that the destructive forces have been immensely 
augmented and developed with pitiless scientific rigor. And it has 
revealed a bottomless pit of possibilities of further scientific destruc- 
tion and of the scientific intensification of a world-wide spy system 
and hostility along many lines that bid fair to make decent human 
relations well-nigh impossible. Is this generation to prove wise 
enough and great enough not only to check these destructive 
agencies, but positively to replace them with agencies of construc- 
tive good-will? Against such terrible possibilities as the war has 
disclosed there is no adequate defense but a moral and religious 
one. ‘This is no time, therefore, for the forces of righteousness to 
indulge in divisive differences. They must get together. The 
mission fields, in particular, must give examples of co-operation so 
thoroughly thought out and scientifically developed as to be com- 
parable with the best that any belligerent nation has shown under 
the terrible pressure of this world-war. 

b) Now the Christian forces will simply not be able to meet 
this constructive world-challenge without such co-operation. And 
they cannot rise to that co-operation, as has been already implied, 
without an immensely greater emphasis upon the ethical and social 
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elements of the Christian message in every relation and realm of 
life. As we have already seen, it is not a matter of indifference 
whether our Christianity is to be the Christianity of Christ. We 
are to make some clear discriminations as to our religious aims, and 
are definitely to abandon an Old Testament type of Christianity 
on the mission field as well as at home. Our teaching in both 
places is to be plainly and unmistakably loyal to the inner spirit 
of Christ himself. And it will not be loyal to Christ if we are 
teaching any kind of religion which a man can take on without 
fundamental, radical, universal good-will. The solicitous, thought- 
ful care which some of the nations have been showing for the 
common, homely, daily needs and comforts and joys of their least- 
favored citizens may well stir missionary supporters and workers 
to a still more Christlike pity and ministry. 

c) It is one of the deeply disappointing things in this war that 
the churches of Christ have on the whole counted so little for inter- 
national good-will. Is that to continue to be the case? It will 
continue to be the case unless there is not only patient, passionate 
pursuit of good-will on the part of individuals the world over, 
but also some definitely constructive agency through which that 
good-will can act. And the churches must set themselves to build 
up such an agency, through which the Christian spirit can be 
brought to bear upon all the sore and burning questions of the 
after-war period. Should not our Christian mission boards, with 
their already established international relations and with their 
high, unselfish aims, afford the natural and best agency for this 
purpose? It would not be the first time that the missionary cause 
has given to its supporting churches more than it has received 
from them. Perhaps the most significant piece of work under 
Christian auspices for maintaining right relations between the 
nations in this war has been done by the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in the prison camps. 

d) On the mission field all this should mean such a unifying of 
Christian forces in work as the world has never yet seen. ‘The exi- 
gencies of mission work itself have already shown in many cases 
the imperative necessity for such unification; for example, in educa- 
tional work, if Christian educational institutions are not to be quite 
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outclassed by state-supported schools. The war has demonstrated, 
further, the necessity of a Christian unity that can rise above 
national and racial antagonisms if our missionary work is not to 
seem a humiliating self-contradiction. For a religion that cannot 
conquer race prejudices and antagonisms is not worthy of God 
or of Christ or of world-missions. Are we to be large enough 
and fine enough to make such far greater unification of work 
possible ? 

e) We have had ghastly visions, too, in this war, of the ugliness 
and sordidness of arrogant and selfish nationalism and racial pride 
that is blind to the indispensable values of other peoples. We may 
hope that the very ghastliness of these visions may give us all a 
new sensitiveness to the values of alien peoples and a new determina- 
tion sacredly to respect and guard all those values in the peoples 
to whom we bring our missionary message. As surely as we see 
that the world’s civilization must suffer loss wherever the values 
of any people are blotted out, so surely must our appreciation of 
Christianity itself lack something of perfection if we fail to call 
out the unique, honest reaction upon the message of Christ, of any 
race which God has made. May the war make possible to us all a 
presentation of Christianity in missions more reverent than ever 
before of the best in the peoples to whom we go! 

f) In almost every mission field, too, there will be felt after the 
war the definite problem of personal reconciliations and of the 
reknitting of many personal relations. 

If the mission forces come to this Christian duty humbly and 
penitently (for it is impossible that the fault should be a// on one 
side), it may be expected that the doing of it will carry them far 
beyond the degree of co-operation and unity previously attained 
to a deeper and more spiritual unity, to a unity more worthy of the 
name of our common sorrowing and forgiving Redeemer. 

Is it not possible, too, that the almost religious sense of loving 
unity that seems to have come to more than one of the belligerent 
nations in their experiences of common sacrificial endeavor may 
itself suggest the possibility and the way to a still wider, more 
unselfish, and more Christlike unity of all men—surely of all 
Christian men ? 
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Just because we shall have to resist great natural tendencies 
to draw off from one another along national lines we may hope 
that we shall see all the more clearly the necessity of extending to 
all our relations that full Christlike spirit which we know to be 
incumbent upon us in our relations to the peoples to whom we go 
as missionaries. And this spirit will tend to flow back upon the 
home churches and to do there also its healing work. 

Certainly the world everywhere never more needed the religion 
of Christ than now, to give to men deathly sick of strife the deep 
abiding motive and dynamic for universal, unselfish, constructive 
good-will—for “a Kingdom that cannot be shaken.” 
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The present age is not in danger of underrating the independence 
and originality of the apostle Paul. The apostle himself, through 
the exigencies of his struggle against reactionaries in the church, 
was compelled to put the strongest possible emphasis upon it. 
His apostolic authority and the truth of his “gospel” were at 
stake, and his chosen line of defense was that of the mystic who 
appeals neither to traditional authority nor to argument, but to 
inward conviction. Like Cicero, he has no need of ancestors. In 
things of the spirit he is himself an ancestor. Full justice must be 
done to this exalted sense of apostolic independence; but it should 
not blind us to many evidences (including statements of the apostle 
himself) as to what he “received.” 

The impression of Paul’s creative originality does not rest on 
his own direct assertions alone. His writings prove his mind to 
have been of the type which does not tolerate the presence of 
unassimilated material. Since the period of Baur the historian of 
Christian origins realizes that these writings of Paul are primary 
documents, antedating by almost a generation the earliest narra- 
tives. They are, in fact, the chief literary monuments of the 
apostolic age, and their inherent power made it inevitable that they 
should come to dominate the thinking of the church (particularly 
in its Western branch) during the formative period of its theology. 
Conscious of this, the modern critic cannot avoid a sense of surprise 
amounting almost to bewilderment when he reads the Acts of the 
Apostles and takes full account of this author’s disregard of sources 
of such surpassing value. The writer of Acts (whom we will desig- 
nate “‘Luke,” without prejudice to critical questions of authorship) 
is certainly a reverential admirer of Paul. He presents him as the 
great ‘vessel of the Spirit,” divinely commissioned to proclaim the 
name of Jesus to the Gentiles, destined to bear witness of him before 
hostile Jews and in the presence of governors and kings. Yet 
he seems unaware of the very existence of the Pauline epistles, 
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and he completely inverts Paul’s own conception of his distinctive 
apostleship and gospel. 

Moreover, for the church at large in this period the procedure of 
Luke constitutes no real exception. It is true that Ignatius and 
Polycarp, writing from and to churches which looked to Paul as 
their founder, both refer to his epistles, and show the influence we 
should expect from their use. This is still more the case with First 
Peter, an epistle addressed to the same region. Clement, also, 
addressing the Corinthians from Rome, has references to Paul and — 
his letters. Hebrews, too—a writing of which Clement makes 
vastly greater use than of Paul—has traces of dependence on Paul, 
though far less than is commonly supposed. On the other hand, 
the homily known as Second Clement, generally regarded as of 
Roman origin, has only slight traces of Pauline influence, and 
Hermas none whatever. Even Justin Martyr has barely an echo 
or two, and never appeals in any extant writing to Paul’s authority, 
not even in support of his own advanced Christology. 

If Rome in 95-170 be thus silent, what can we expect of Egypt 
and Syria? Ps.-Barnabas has no single trace of Paul. Didaché has 
none. If Palestinian writings, such as the Gospel of Matthew and 
the Epistle of James,’ reflect a few remote echoes of Paulinism,? their 
precanonical origin was in a spirit of hostility. Their canonical 
embodiment shows neither sympathy nor understanding for the 
Pauline viewpoint. Alexandria has, of course, in Christian times 
(as for immemorial ages before) its closest relations with Palestine; 
but its evangelic tradition, whether on the gnostic side or on the 
orthodox, is traced, not to James in Jerusalem, but to Peter in 
Antioch. Basilides (himself probably hailing originally from 
North Syria) uses the Antiochian Gospel of Luke (or its Petrine 


* The epistle may be of Alexandrian provenance, but its ascription to James 
shows to what authority it looks. 


2 Not of Paul. The possible allusions in Matt. 5:19 and 13:28 could not have 
been understood by the evangelist as referring to the work of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles personally. Even the unmistakable reference in Jas. 2:14-26 aims rather 
at antinomian ultra-Paulinism than at Paul, though it uses Pauline terms. 


3 With the exception of the canonical First Peter written from Rome, Antioch 


seems to be the point of emanation for the early Petrine literature, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching and Teaching of Peter, Apocalypse of Peter, etc. 
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sources). He derives his gospel from an alleged disciple of Peter 
named Glaukias. Orthodoxy at Alexandria, on the other hand, 
traces through Mark, who in I Pet. 5:13 is Peter’s “son” in the 
faith. Mark was in reality the nephew of Barnabas, Peter’s 
predecessor in the leadership at Antioch, and at last accounts in 
Acts (15:37) is associated with Barnabas there; though in Col. 
4:10; II Tim. 4:11, and Philem., vs. 24 he is a follower of Paul. To 
‘“‘Barnabas”’ are ascribed the two earliest Christian writings whose 
style and type are recognizably Alexandrian.t Rome itself, for its 
evangelic tradition, prefers to appeal to Peter even indirectly 
through Mark rather than directly to Paul. And its Gospel 
according to Mark, intensely pro-Pauline as it is on the questions 
publicly at issue, shows surprisingly little dependence on the deeper 
Pauline ideas, and makes little use of Pauline phraseology. At 
Rome, as at Alexandria, both orthodox and gnostic? tradition looks 
to Mark (or to Luke with his Petrine sources) as authority for 
gospel story. We cannot deem it unnatural that tradition of this 
type should seek to connect with the personal followers of Jesus; 
but the strength of the reaction and the fact that Mark is appealed 
to solely as the hearer of Peter, and derives no part of his authority 
from his later association with Paul, is not without significance. 
The content of synoptic tradition corresponds with che non- 
Pauline derivation attributed to it. It is not only quite inde- 
pendent of Paul, but widely divergent in its conception of what 
constitutes the message of salvation. We have, of course, two 
inevitable points of tangency between Gospels and Epistles, 
the significance of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These are the 
two nuclei of the agglomeration of evangelic anecdotes. We could 
not be dealing with the same religious movement and not find 
contact here between Pauline and non-Pauline tradition* But 
one cannot imagine a student of early Christianity limited in his 


* Hebrews by Tertullian and Ps.-Origen (Cyprian ?), perhaps in common depend- 
ence on a lost work of Irenaeus (cf. Zahn, Einl., § 45, Anm. 8). Ps.-Barnabas has 
literary relations to Hebrews and is certainly Alexandrian in type of teaching. 

2 So Kerdon and Marcion. 


3 On traces of a similar polarity in Paul see Bacon, “Reflections of Ritual in 
Paul,” Harv. Theol. Rev., VIII (October, 1915). 
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sources to the epistles to whom a first reading of the synoptic 
writings would not bring a shock of surprise. In synoptic literature 
Paul’s central theme, the “message of reconciliation” (d:axovia ris 
karaddayfs II Cor. 5:18), dwindles to a faint echo in Mark 10:45 
and chap. 14:24. This single echo reappears in the Matthean 
parallels to these verses; but it is completely obliterated in Luke, 
whose only trace of the idea occurs in Acts 20:28. The Pauline 
Jesus is the Isaian Suffering Servant, in the synoptics the Danielic 
Son of man predominates. Even Isa. 53:4 applies in Matt. 8:17 
only to men’s physical ills. The Pauline resurrection story (I Cor. 
15:3-8) differs in every particular from the synoptic. It has 
different events, a different doctrinal standpoint, and different 
scriptural proofs. The Pauline doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Jesus is absolutely unknown to synoptic tradition; nor is its 
absence compensated by the later divergent forms in Matthew and 
Luke of the legend of miraculous birth. Paul’s Christology is 
fundamentally an incarnation doctrine, the synoptic is a doctrine 
of apotheosis. The synoptists depict Jesus as “a prophet mighty 
in deed and word before God and all the people,” miraculously 
delivered from the fate to which rebellious Israel consigned him, 
that in due time he may return to bring the Kingdom to all believers. — 
For Paul he is the martyr-Messiah who “devoted himself”’ (Gal. 
1:4) to save mankind from impending wrath. Reference to his 
teachings is extremely rare; of his mighty works there is no single 
mention. The synoptists make repentance the one great prelimi- 
nary to salvation; Paul never preaches it and scarcely once employs 
the word. 

Here are tremendous differences. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that Marcion, coming to Rome in about 138 A.D. from a region in 
which the Pauline gospel was supreme, should denounce the current 
orthodoxy as half-Jewish, and proceed to promulgate a “gospel” 
purified by radical excisions from what he termed the Judaizing 
“interpolations” of the Galilean apostles. His gospel was based on 
the Antiochian work of Luke, but Marcion claimed to restore it to 
the uncorrupted form of its sources. Even his edition of the ten 
major epistles of Paul was similarly expurgated. Hegesippus, in 
the next generation, may be counted among the great opponents of 
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Marcion. Journeying through the Pauline mission field on his way 
from Palestine to Rome, he gladly bears witness that the churches 
had not been carried away from the standard of orthodoxy. But 
that Hegesippus’ standard was not based upon the Pauline epistles 
is fairly apparent from the reference which he makes to the lyric 
fragment quoted by Paul in I Cor. 2:9. Hegesippus denounces 
this “scripture” as “vain talk’”’ and those who employed it (prob- 
ably Gnostics who disparaged the revelations of contemporary 
“prophecy” as to the blessings of the messianic age’) as “liars, both 
against the divine Scriptures and the Lord who said, ‘Blessed are 
your eyes for they see, and your ears for they hear.’” Hegesippus 
seems to make slight account of First Corinthians. Indeed, he 
explicitly informs us that his standard was what was “‘ proclaimed by 
the law and the prophets and the Lord.” Like Polycarp, he 
“turned away from the vain talk of the many and from the false 
teaching [of the heretics] to the tradition handed down from the 
very first” (Ad Phil. vii). Like Papias, Polycarp’s éra:pos and 
Hegesippus’ own earlier contemporary, he met ‘“‘those who teach 
alien commandments, and those who have so very much to say”’ 
with the “‘tradition of the elders” who could report words of the 
Lord’s personal disciples. Papias himself had rested, for his 
“Interpretations of the Lord’s Oracles,” on apostolic tradition, a 
“living and abiding voice”’ still continuing (the time of Papias’ 
inquiries was at least prior to the scattering of the Palestinian 
mother-church in 135 A.D.) at the original seat of Christian teaching. 
Thus within half a century after Paul’s death the most Pauline of 
the Pauline churches already are “turning to the tradition handed 
down” from “the apostles and elders at Jerusalem”! Papias at 
Hierapolis, the associate (éra:pos) of Polycarp has two authoritative 
and apostolic writings with which to meet the flood of heresy: 
_ Matthew and the Revelation of John. Of Paul he seems to have 
made no mention. Doubtless he agreed with Hegesippus in looking 
to the church of “the apostles and elders at Jerusalem” as “the 
pure virgin, as yet uncorrupted by the vain talk” of the heretics. 
It was the age of reaction even in the Pauline churches, toward 
the tradition of Jerusalem. 
* II Clem. xi applies it thus. 
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Paul could not come to his own during the generation which 
battled to the knife against the ultra-Pauline Marcion. During 
most of the second century the churches were too busy combating 
antinomian laxity and Docetism. Orthodoxy contended for a 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh (avacracts ris capxds). It 
declared those who quoted from I Cor. 15:50, ‘‘flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God” to be “wresting the epistles 
of our beloved brother Paul, as they do also the other scriptures.” 
Only later, upon Irenaeus and his contemporaries did the task 
devolve of fixing the true equilibrium between Pauline liberalism 
and the conservatism bred in the synagogue. First, the ex partie 
statements; afterward, the formulation of the verdict. In like 
manner our own age deems itself better fitted to estimate the true 
contribution of Paul than that which fought the battle against 
the vigorous and rigorous criticism of Baur. 

Is it then to be inferred from the slow advance of the Pauline 
type of teaching to its rightful influence and its ultimate control 
that this type of gospel was at first relatively local? Was it at 
first dominant only in the churches founded by Paul in the classic 
Greek world on both sides of the Aegean; admitted to no more than 
a divided authority in regions where (as at Antioch and Rome) 
Paul built on the foundation of others; delayed in acceptance in 
Palestine and Egypt until the general circulation of a Corpus 
Paulinum ? Such would be the course of development we should 
naturally anticipate. Yet here also a sweeping judgment would 
surely lead us astray. 

Our direct information is limited. The sole contemporary 
record is the Book of Acts, an Antiochian work, as ancient tradition 
and internal evidence both witness. The book is Petro-Pauline in 
the sense that Paul’s ministry and gospel are put in subordination 
to Peter and are interpreted from the Petrine point of view, as we 
should expect at Antioch, after Peter and Barnabas were left in 
control (Gal. 2:11 ff.). Moreover, Acts is by no means exempt 
from suspicion of later theoretical idealization. Our modern his- 
tories of the apostolic age are scarcely more than paraphrases of 


tII Pet. 3:15f. The passage in debate was I Cor. 15:50 and the context, as 
Irenaeus makes evident (Haer. V, ix). 
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this post-Pauline Antiochian work more or less modified by critical 
comparison of the Pauline epistles. It is the best we cando. But 
the way in which the story of the extension of the gospel to Philistia, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia is told in Acts 8: 26-40 is typical of our half- 
knowledge. After the dispersion of the Hellenistic Christians of 
“the synagogue of the Alexandrians”’ from Jerusalem ‘‘in the 
persecution that arose about Stephen,” the reader naturally looks 
for an account of the extension of Christianity to the regions of 
“Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene” (Acts 2:10 cf. 6:9). 
But Luke breaks abruptly off when Philip, on the road to Gaza, has 
gone as far as Ashdod, and his convert, the eunuch of Candace, has 
passed on toward Egypt and Ethiopia. Doubtless the further 
links of connection between this and the great and flourishing 
Christian communities of the Nile Delta, of which we obtain our 
first glimpses late in the second century, lay before him in that 
interesting source from which he has drawn the story of Stephen 
and the seven Hellenistic “evangelists.” But the compiler of 
our Book of Acts does not regard them as “evangelists.” To him 
they are deacons, subordinate to the apostles in Jerusalem. Their 
becoming evangelists is an unforeseen contingency. He has not 
cared to preserve any account of the expansion of Christianity in the 
direction of Egypt, important as this must have been. His one 
solicitude in this part of his narrative has been to find a place 
in the story (however awkward and improbable) for the apostle 
Paul, and the beginnings of the gospel at Antioch. Contrary to 
everything we should infer from the Pauline writings, contrary to 
every indication of the narrative followed from the beginning of the 
section in 6:1, Luke suddenly brings in at the very end of the story 
of the martyrdom of Stephen “a young man named Saul,” who thus 
becomes Stephen’s spiritual heir. The only premonition of this 
unexpected turn is in 6:9, where in the description of Stephen’s 
assailants in “the synagogue of the Alexandrians’* the clause 
appears, “‘and of those from Cilicia and Asia.” Its relation to 
the context is as awkward as that of the clauses at the end of 


t Irenaeus (Haer. IV, xxiii, 2) not unnaturally infers that the eunuch became 
“the herald in Ethiopia of Christ’s advent.” 


2 The only Hellenist synagogue in Jerusalem known to the rabbinic writings 
(Preuschen, Acts ad loc., citing Tosephia Megilla, III). 
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chap. 7. Only one synagogue is here spoken of, the Hellenistic 
synagogue of the Alexandrians, though their neighbors, the 
Libyans' and Cyrenians, are grouped with them. The added 
clause ‘‘and of those of Cilicia and Asia,” if taken as part of 
the designation of the synagogue, makes it incredibly complex. 
If, on the other hand, we construe it with the foregoing rives, 
the strangers “from Cilicia and Asia’? appear as unexplained 
intruders. The clause takes its place, therefore, along with the 
notoriously disjointed editorial interpolations which obtain belated 
admission for Paul at the end of the story (7:58, 60; 8:1a, 3). 
They attest the effort of Luke to adjust the (Alexandrian ?) 
source to his own theoretical point of view. The narrative was 
originally concerned, not with the diaconate, but with the spread of 
gentile Christianity by agency of the seven Hellenistic “evangelists” 
(21:8). According to Luke, systematic gentile evangelization 
began, by divine appointment, with the mission of Barnabas and 
Saul from Antioch (Acts 13:1-3). It could not take place earlier; 
for Judaea must first have full opportunity to hear the apostolic 
message and (in the persecution of Agrippa, chap. 12) have defi- 
nitely rejected it. 

If the source of Acts chaps. 6-8, which we have provisionally 
designated “Alexandrian,” leaves small room for the activity of 
Paul, even less is conceded by that which in Acts 9:32—11:18 
makes Peter the agent of the great transition, and which may be 
designated correspondingly the “Caesarean” source. Luke tones 
down the sweeping representations of this narrative into the mere 
establishment of an apostolic precedent for the systematic evangeli- 
zation of the Gentiles begun in the so-called First Missionary 

t Reading with Blass (Phil. of Gosp’s, pp. 69 f.) and the Armenian catena AcBiwy 
or AiBvorlvwy for AcBeprivwy, 

2So e.g., Bleek, Einl.,4 pp. 405 f. and many later critics. See especially Well- 
hausen, Noten zur Apg., 1907. 

3In Acts this story of the martyrdom of James, son of Zebedee, and the driving 
out of Peter immediately precedes the account of the First Missionary Journey (13:1 ff.), 
and marks the close of the first, or Petrine, half of the book. The reason is apparent 
from the stereotyped apologetic of the author (cf. e.g., 13:40 f., 46 f., and 28: 25-28), 
which in the Kjpuyua Iérpov (go-100 A.D.) and other ancient sources takes the form of a 


twelve-year period during which the apostolic preaching is to be limited to the Jews. 
Afterward they are to “‘go forth into the world that none may say, We did not hear.” 
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Journey (Acts 13:1-3)." But if we look to the primary sense, 
the pre-Lukan source admits no such limitations. Peter here 
leaves as little room for the work of Paul in the founding of gentile 
Christianity and the vindication of its equal standing as for the work 
at Caesarea previously attributed to Philip (8:25, 40). Luke 
harmonizes—much against the representations of Paul—by putting 
into Peter’s mouth at the second Jerusalem conclave (15:7) the 
following reference to the previous occasion: “Brethren, ye know 
how that a good while ago God made choice among you that by 
my|!] mouth the Gentiles should hear the word of God and believe.” 
To the reader of the Pauline epistles this sounds astonishing enough, 
especially when Paul himself is supposed to have been sitting by and 
listening without a protest. But it isa mere modicum of the claims 
made on Peter’s behalf by the Caesarean source. According to Acts 
11: 1-18, especially if the 6 text of 11: 1 be considered, the issues con- 
tended for by Paul in his major epistles are here all decided in 
advance. They are decided on Peter’s initiative, and on a more 
sweeping principle. For the first conclave of Acts 11:1-18 makes 
more radical decisions than the second conclave summoned in Acts, 
chap. 15, to meet the same issue. The Caesarean source even 
takes more latitudinarian positions than Paul himself. The ques- 
tion of meats, even to the “eating with men uncircumcised,” is not 
settled in Acts 9:32—11:18 by the Pauline principle of abolition 
through the cross, but as in Mark 7: 1-23, on the broad ground that 
the distinction of “clean” from “unclean” flesh is and always has 
been a man-made distinction which had no warrant in the divine 
act of creation (Acts 10:10-16; 11:3, 5-10; cf. Rom. 14:14; 
Mark 7:17-23). The reasoning is the same in Acts 10: 10-15 as in 
Mark 10: 2-9, where the Mosaic law of divorce is “‘man-made”’ and 

t As is now generally recognized, 13:1 marks the beginning of the second part of 
Acts (so e.g., Knopf in Schriften d. neuen Tests. Apg. Einl., § 4, p. 529). Antioch claims 
the real beginnings of mission work among the Gentiles, hence even Paul must begin 
at Jerusalem among the Greek-speaking Jews (9:29; 22:17-21). This affords the 
true explanation of the extraordinary frue text ‘E\\nvicras in 11:20. The sense so 
clearly requires” EAAnvas that the later MSS and even modern critical texts and versions 
make the substitution against all the textual evidence. But this is to sacrifice Luke 
to his source. The correction to ‘EAAnvicras was deliberately made by the compiler 


because otherwise it would appear that his First Missionary Journey was not after all 
the first, and the special ordination of 13: 1-3 superfluous. 
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that of the creation is of “God.” In this Caesarean source the 
recognition of gentile believers is not subject to the qualification of 
certain “necessary” restrictions as in Acts 15:28f. It rests 
explicitly on the plea that “God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him.” On this basis Peter actually plants a gentile church in 
Caesarea. Philip’s earlier coming (8: 40) is overlooked. Through- 
out the section from 9:32 to 11:18, in spite of certain editorial 
omissions which become much more apparent in the Western form 
of the text,’ Peter stands at the head of an incipient ministry to 
the Gentiles, which, by the time 11:18 is reached,? has already 
solved all the problems of the gentile ministry of Paul without 
Paul’s aid, and has solved them on grounds quite independent of 
the Pauline doctrine of the cross. 

The recognition of these more flagrant contradictions of Paul 
in.Luke’s sources sets his own attempts to do justice to the great 
apostle to the Gentiles in a more favorable light. Widely as he 
differs in his story of Paul’s early career (Acts 9:1-31) from the 
indignant retrospect of Gal. 1:11-20, we must give him credit for 
doing his utmost to regularize a career quite too independent of the 
apostolic college to come within the limits of post-apostolic phi- 
losophy. The introduction here (9:27) of Paul by Barnabas “to 
the apostles” is a companion sketch to the later scene where he is 
introduced by the same patron at Antioch (11:25). Both this 
and the account of Paul’s beginning by preaching to the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Jerusalem, until they reject the gospel and 
violently oppose the preacher, are contradictory to Paul’s positive 
statements. The latter story is of a piece with the almost stereo- 


* Apparently Luke has inverted (for obvious reasons) the order of the two sections 
of the Caesarean source which now constitute Acts 9:32—11:18 and Acts 12:1-24. 
Acts 11:18 was its finis. 

2In 11:1 the B text has 6 pév od» Iérpos 51a ixavod xpbvouv HOéAnce TropevOjva els 
‘Iepogddupa kal rporpwvicas rods ddedgods kal ériornplias abrovs éropevOn roddv Abyov 
mowtpevos 5a TSv xwpdv 5:ddexwy abrov’s. This implies, contrary to Acts, chap. 12, 
but in harmony with the impression made by 9:32 ff., that Peter’s permanent resi- 
dence is no longer at Jerusalem. His mission field is the plain of Sharon, and he is 
himself at the threshold of a ministry to the Gentiles. Note also the omission of 
Peter’s answer to the charge of 11:3. 


3 Cf. B text. 
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typed Lukan conception.t Authorities such as Mommsen, 
Schwartz, and Bousset even maintain that Paul here explicitly 
denies all and every relation to “the churches in Judaea” save 
the single visit particularly mentioned (Gal. 1:18 f.).2 It is not 
necessary with Mommsen to suppose that Paul’s first contact with 
Christianity was at Tarsus; it may not be necessary to concede to 
Heitmiiller? that Paul’s statement in Gal. 1:17, “I returned to 
Damascus,” unaccompanied by any statement of his going there, 
implies that Damascus was then his place of residence. It does 
imply, however, the tacit assumption of knowledge on the reader’s 
part; and in the absence of Acts it would be natural to assume 
that Damascus was the scene of Paul’s first contact with Chris- 
tianity, and remained the center of his work “‘in the regions of 
Syria” (Gal. 1:21) until expulsion from thence, “under Aretas the 
king” (i.e., not earlier than the latter part of 38 a.p.), drove him 
to “Cilicia.”” Meantime, while we cannot disregard Luke’s story of 
Paul’s earlier career, it must be admitted that his knowledge seems 
scanty in the extreme and his data (such as they are) almost hope- 
lessly irreconcilable with Paul’s own statements. They are mostly 
of a generalizing and theoretic type, suggestive of the attempt to 
fill up the gaps of knowledge by constructive imagination. Allow- 
ing all that we reasonably can to the story of Acts, Paul’s writings 
as a whole give surprisingly little support to the view that he had 
been a resident of Jerusalem during the momentous period marked 
by the careers of John the Baptist and Jesus. He never mentions 


t See e.g., Acts 13:46 f. 


2 For Mommsen’s view see ZNW, II (1901),85. For Schwartz, Gitt. Gel. Nachr., 
1907. For Bousset, ZNW, XV (1914), 144. Rendall (Expos. Grk. Test on Gal. 1: 23) 
seeks to meet this by rendering dyvootuevos Hunv “I was becoming unknown.” The 
translation makes shipwreck of the purpose of Paul’s argument, which does not aim to 
show a diminishing familiarity with his face (a matter of course) but wnfamiliarity. 

3 ZNW, XIII (1912), 328. 


4 The only specific item of Acts 9: 1-31 which corresponds to a recognizable extent 
with Paul’s own statements is the reference to his escape from Damascus (Acts 9: 23- 
25=II Cor. 11:32f.), and this is clearly misdated. ‘Some days” (jmépar ixavds) 
after his conversion, when the news of it has not even reached Jerusalem (vs. 26), 
implies a date certainly not later than 36 A.D. The various expedients to reconcile this 
with the date “‘ under Aretas the king”’ (II Cor. 11:32) break down before the practical 
certainty that Paul refers to a transfer of sovereignty under Caligula between 37 and 39. 
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Stephen or Gamaliel, Sanhedrin, or high priest. He did have pred- 
ecessors in the mission field who were “of note among the apostles,” 
but “Andronicus and Junias” are not names that we connect with 
the twelve. The only thing he makes unmistakably clear as to his 
early career is that he did not get his Christianity from the Jerusalem 
community, nor receive from them those formative influences which, 
coming from new-found brethren, could not fail to affect even so 
independent and vigorous a mind as his. Except for the single 
almost negligible attempt of Paul to get in touch with Peter and 
James (Gal. 1:18f.), an attempt ignored by Luke, the spread of 
Christianity in North Syria and Cilicia remained for fourteen years 
an independent movement. 

It is manifest from the foregoing that the discrepancies between 
Acts and the epistles, great as they are, are not due to any hostility, 
but rather the contrary. It is just Luke’s eagerness to do justice 
to Paul’s apostolic authority and Paul’s perfect orthodoxy which 
makes it impossible for him to admit that he was not, from the 
outset, a docile agent of the twelve in Jerusalem. It makes him 
reject as a slander the charge that Paul encouraged the Jews among 
the Gentiles to “disregard the (Mosaic) customs, and not circumcise 
their children.” Luke’s theory of the law and its obligation is the 
plain and simple rule: Mosaism for Jewish believers (since the law 
was imposed on them), freedom for Gentiles—a freedom qualified 
in Acts 15:13-29 (mot in Acts 11:1-18) by certain abstinences to 
insure (religious) “purity.” To perpetuate thus in the church the 
separation between Jew and Gentile seems to the “pillars” at 
Paul’s conference with them in Jerusalem quite a matter of course. 
Otherwise there is no sense in the division of the two spheres of 
influence (Gal 1:1-10). To Irenaeus (for whose generation the 
Jewish element in the church had become a quantité négligeable) 
it seems almost a truism that “the apostles allowed the Gentiles 
to act freely, but they themselves continued in the ancient observ- 
ances.” Luke, the Gentile and High Churchman, has no idea 
that a continuance or rebuilding of the “middle wall of partition” 
would be to Paul a nullification of the work of Calvary. He cannot 
imagine that Paul would object to “the apostles and elders in 
Jerusalem” prescribing by written decree what should constitute 


* Haer. III, xiv, 15. 
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for Gentiles purity from ‘‘the pollutions of idols.” That is 
because Luke’s idea of Paul’s apostleship and Paul’s gospel is 
diametrically opposed to Paul’s own. Such difference could 
hardly exist, were it not that Paul’s special application of the 
doctrine of the cross, namely, its abolition at one stroke of the 
servile relation to God implied in the legalistic economy, and with 
it the ethnic distinction of Jew and Gentile, was in a peculiar sense 
Paul’s own, and had currency neither before nor after his time. 
From Paul’s references to his religious experience, as an individual in 
Phil. 3:5-11, as a type in Rom. 7:7—8:11, we might reasonably 
assume that it was an outgrowth of his personal psychology. At 
all events, it has a distinctive coloration which enables him to 
speak of it as “my gospel,” a special revelation whose characteristic 
note is the abolition of the barriers set up by the law. It is, in 
short, a gospel of “access in one Spirit unto the Father” in place 
of the temple ceremonial, a new manhood in Christ Jesus in place 
of old distinctions of circumcision and uncircumcision, Greek and 
barbarian, bondman and freeman, male and female. Can we 
discriminate along this line ? 

We can do full justice to Paul’s exalted claims of independent 
apostleship, of receiving his gospel, not from flesh and blood, but 
by divine revelation, without disregarding the many proofs of 
large coincidence with other preachers, including those more radical 
as well as those more reactionary than Paul himself, if we bear in 
mind that these strenuous claims of direct divine authority have 
always to do with the question of freedom from the law. Even 
here, however, it is not the liberal faith and practice which is peculiar 
to Paul, but its ground. Paul’s mere liberalism is shared, not only 
with a large element of the gentile Christian church, but even 
with an important body of Jewish propagandists in pre-Christian 
times. Thus at Alexandria, a full century before Paul, we have the 
type of “liberal”? Judaism represented in Ps.-Aristeas reducing 
the moral precepts of the law to the single principle of imitation of 
the divine goodness, and the ceremonial distinctions of meats to 
moral allegory. The Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom 
literature generally, had tended long and strongly toward “ faith’ 


t Note the doctrine of salvation by “faith” in Sap. 3:9; 16:6-13, 26; II Macc. 
7:40. 
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in the one true God and a righteous and merciful life as the sum and 
substance of true religion. Philo, while himself conservative, 
bewails the tendency of a more radical element in Alexandrian 
Judaism to treat the literal sense of the law as mere allegory, a 
husk to be stripped from the moral kernel. Josephus even brings 
us face to face with the same conflict raised by Paul’s Judaizing 
opponents. He relates at length how Ananias, who first converted 
Izates at Charax-Spasini, assured the king that he “might worship 
God without being circumcised . . . . for the worship of God was 
of more importance than circumcision.” Afterward a stricter 
missionary from Galilee named Eleazar, anticipating the Judaizers 
in Galatia, compelled the king (to use Paul’s expression) to be 
circumcised.t Were all this evidence disregarded, we still have 
epigraphic proofs in abundance of liberal Jewish brotherhoods, from 
Egypt to Bithynia. These brotherhoods, under the name of Hyp- 
sistarii, or worshipers of the Most High God (cf. Acts 16:17), bring 
Jews and Gentiles together in what appear to be churches in every- 
thing save the Christian element.? Paul, however, has a better 
method of reconciling universalism with the law than the allegoriz- 
ing exegesis of Alexandria. The law was holy, divine, perfect, 
but only preparatory to Christ. The cross was God’s signal for the 
incoming of a new order. This special application of the doctrine 
of the cross is distinctive of Paul. The doctrine of the cross itself 
as a ground of forgiveness is not. Otherwise Paul could not argue 
as he does in Gal. 2:15—21 to convince Peter that in admitting the 
second he must logically also admit the first. 

Clear discrimination between the gospel which Paul “‘received’’ 
and that which was distinctively his own is vital to our under- 
standing of Christian origins. It is the very key to New Testament 
interpretation. But the use of this key israre. The polemic stress 
which Paul, in refuting those who wished to make him a mere 
agent of Jerusalem, lays upon his immediate divine authority leads 
to wholesale ascriptions of his teaching to direct supernatural 
revelation. But this is to ignore other no less weighty state- 


Josephus, Ant., XX, ii. 3 f. 
2 Schiirer in Sitzungsberichte d. Berl. Akad. for 1897 on ceBdyevor Tov Gedy dyiordy in 


Tanais. Query: Does Paul imply the existence of such non-Christian “churches” 
in Gal. 1:22? 
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ments of Paul himself, to say nothing of intimations in his letters 
(and even in Acts) of independent non-Pauline Christian brother- 
hoods, as at Rome and Ephesus in the very heart of Paul’s mission 
field, wherein a type of gospel was proclaimed as free from the 
influence of Jerusalem as from Paul’s own. The claim of divine 
revelation as the ultimate source and guaranty of Paul’s message 
of grace and salvation through the risen Christ in its essential con- 
tents need suffer no detraction if we also do justice to the comple- 
mentary claim of continuity and agreement with the general stream 
of gospel teaching. For on suitable occasion Paul also sets forth 
in explicit terms that he “received by tradition” (mapé\aBov) a 
“‘gospel”’ which in general outline was identical throughout the 
Christian world, a gospel which had been preached before him by 
“all the apostles,” and which was still preached by him in agreement 
with the rest. The outline of this traditional apostolic gospel as 
“‘received”’ by Paul is sketched by him in I Cor. 15: 1-11 as a prelimi- 
nary to his Auseinandersetzung with the deniers of a bodily resur- 
rection in the Corinthian church. It naturally centers on the cross 
and resurrection, with only brief mention of the former. In the 
same epistle (11:23 ff.), apropos of the disorders accompanying 
the observance of ‘‘the Lord’s supper,” he had quoted the special 
“tradition”? (awapdéoois) of the observance of this rite, making 
reference to its origin on “the night in which he [Jesus] was be- 
trayed.” Heeven alludes, by the term xarayyéAnere (vs. 26), to the 
“telling of the story” which, after the manner of both Jewish 
and pagan ritual, still accompanied the Corinthian commemoration 
of ‘‘the Lord’s death.”* Here we have greater detail on the passion. 
And the traditional character of this gospel is made all the more 
certain by the fact that Paul uses the preposition 476 (i.e., ‘from the 
Lord as the point of departure”) and not rapa, which would be more 
natural to a primary witness of the scene. He is declaring that 
this which he had “‘handed on” to the Corinthians (zapédwxa byitv) 
he had himself “received by tradition” (xapé\aBov), a testimony 
to his interest in the unifying power of an unvarying practice 
* The word is rendered “‘ye proclaim” in the R.V. The reference is to the lepds 


déyos of the Hellenistic mysteries, the haggada of the Jewish commemorative feasts. 
Cf. Deut. 26:4 f. 


2 Note the distinctive use in the Papias fragment: tas wapa rod xuplov r7 rlere 
Sedouévas (évrodas) cal da airijs wapaywopévas THs ddnOelas. 
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extending in all branches of the brotherhood back to its founder, 
the institutor of the ‘‘new covenant.” Similarly, in II Cor., chaps. 
3-5, when vindicating the divine authority of ‘ministers of the 
new covenant,” Paul speaks of their common God-given message 
as a ‘“‘ministry of the reconciliation.” Its content was the atoning 
death of Jesus. This, then, is the common gospel as Paul under- 
stands it, and claims to have “received” it. How does this 
compare with the message as we find it in the synoptics ? 


We should, of course, expect, especially under the conditions of 


the time, that the common Christian faith would center upon the 
sacrament, and that phrases borrowed from its ritual would be our 
best clew to connection between the otherwise strangely diverse 
types of gospel reflected in synoptic tradition and in the rest of 
the New Testament. In this connection (I Cor. 11:23 ff.) are 
found Paul’s most explicit references to the actual story of Jesus’ 
life. The common embassage with which, according to Paul, 
all “ministers of the new covenant” have alike been charged is 
the message of the xara\Xayn, how that God was “reconciling the 
world to himself in Christ, not imputing unto them their tres- 
passes.” Moreover, as already noted, Paul not only declares 
that he received this doctrine “how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures” in common with Peter and the other 
witnesses of the resurrection, but he clearly adverts to it as the 
admitted common ground in his report of his argument with Peter 
at Antioch. It is the very essence of the gospel, according to 
Gal. 1:4, that Jesus “ gave himself for our sins, to deliver us from the 
present evil world.” According to Rom. 4:25 he was “ delivered 
up for our transgressions and raised for our justification”; in fact, 
the raising to God’s “‘right hand,” where he now “makes inter- 
cession for us’ (Rom. 8:34), is so indispensable an element in this 
“reconciliation ”’ that without it our faith is “‘vain’’; even believers 
are “yet in their sins” (I Cor. 15:12-17). Is it not extraordinary, 
then, that the Gospel of Luke contains not one syllable of this atone- 
ment doctrine ?? Is it not strange that even Mark contains no 


t The cancellation of the words “given for you,” ‘‘poured out for you”’ in the 
institution of the sacrament (Luke 22:19 f.), is so conspicuous as to have led to the 
insertion in later texts of a form (vss. 19b-20) based on I Cor. 11:24 f. But the spuri- 
ousness of the addition is generally recognized by textual critics. 
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trace of it, save the single Isaian phrase érép roA)Gy in the institution 
of the sacrament (Mark 14:34), prophetically introduced in the 
form \brpov av7i mo\dAGy in 10:45? If, as could easily be shown 
from the epistles, Paul’s whole vision of Jesus’ work is seen against 
the gold background of the Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah— 
“‘highly-exalted”’ because “delivered up” for our transgressions, 
his life made ‘‘an offering for sin’’; if, in First Peter, this pivotal 
dependence on Isa., chap. 53, is doubly apparent; if, in Hebrews, 
the figure of the atoning high priest, making intercession with 
his own blood in the actual presence of God," is the very heart 
of the faith; if, in Revelation, the atoning blood of the chief 
of all martyrs is the purifying element for all that endure; 
if, in First Clement? and Hermas‘ and Ps.-Barnabas‘ and the Epis- 
tle to Diognetus,® the idea is equally prominent, how is it that 
Luke’s reiterated appeal to Isa., chap. 53, is always purely 
apologetic, and never connects the death of the Servant in any 
way with forgiveness of sin? How is it that the sole reference 
of Matthew to this classic prophecy (outside of the reproductions 
of Mark 10:45 and 14:34) applies the famous words “‘bare our 
sins” to mere physical infirmities? How is it that the whole 
public teaching of Jesus and of the apostles in all synoptic litera- 
ture offers no single trace of this doctrine, save the bare reference 
in Paul’s speech at Miletus to “the church of God which He bought 
with His [sic] own blood” (Acts 20: 28) ? 

There is but one possible answer, startling as it is, to this ques- 
tion. On the central point of Jesus’ death and resurrection the 
Palestinian gospel which dominates synoptic tradition is not truly 
representative. Synoptic tradition departs progressively from 
what the Pauline testimony proves to have been common gospel, 
and common, not to himself and Hellenistic Christians only, but 
to Peter as well. For the few traces that remain in Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke are clearest in the oldest documents (though even there 
confined to that context—the institution of the Supper—whence 
their eradication would be most difficult) and vanish entirely from 
the latest of all. 

t Heb. 9: 24-26; cf. Rom. 8:34; Isa. 53:12. 4 Sim. V, 6. 


2 Rev. 7:9-17. 5 Ps.-Barn. vii. 
) xii, xvi, xxi, xlix, etc. 6 Ad Diogn. ix. 
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1. As respects the resurrection gospel one need hardly labor the 
point. Notoriously, not the incidents of proof only, revealed in 
the record of I Cor. 15:4~-11, but even the primary element, the 
appearance to Peter, has disappeared from synoptic tradition, 
leaving only fragmentary traces in Mark 14:28; 16:8; Luke 22: 
31 f.; 24:34; John 21:1-14, and, perhaps, Luke 5:1-9 and Matt. 
14:28-33. The extant fragment of the Ev. Petri apparently related 
this foundation fact; but unfortunately the fragment breaks off 
at a point corresponding to John 21:3. The disappearance of the 
story from Mark is commonly attributed to accident; but had 
it been really acceptable to the church of the sub-apostolic age, 
the loss would have been supplied. We should at least have had 
appendixes which carried out the implications of the authentic 
chapters. Synoptic tradition has simply gravitated away from the 
so-called “Galilean” type represented in I Cor., chap. 15, whose 
distinctive note is manifestations from heaven of the glorified 
Redeemer, toward the so-called “Jerusalem” tradition, which 
focuses upon the sepulcher found empty by the women. This 
type of resurrection gospel is supremely concerned with the earthly 
body of Jesus and its ultimate fate. Certainly no reader of the 
Synoptic Gospels would gather from their story that Jesus was 
“raised again for our justification” (61a trav dixaiwow judy). At 
the utmost, he might accept on the bare statement of Mark and 
Matthew that in some unexplained way “‘he died for our sins.” 
How, or why, it would be hard for him to say. In the Fourth 
Gospel the matter is to some extent remedied. In contrast with 
the baptism of John, which is no longer admitted to be in any sense 
“unto remission of sins,’ Jesus is introduced as “the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world,” and as dying for “the 
nation; and not for the nation only, but also that he might gather 
together into one the children of God that are scattered abroad.’” 

So Mark 1:4. Matt. 3:6 also corrects the infelicity by transferring the clause 
els Apeov GuapriGy to the sacrament of the cup (Matt. 26: 28). 


2 John 11:51f. Cf. 12:32. The significance of the cross as breaking down the 
barrier of separation between man and man takes precedence in this Gospel over its 
significance as breaking down the barrier between man and God—an influence from 
Paul. Only in I John 2:1 f. does the doctrine of the removal of sin by propitiation 
(aepés) and intercession (rapdxAnots) come clearly into view. 
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But the partial restoration thus effected in the Fourth Gospel of the 
primitive doctrine of forgiveness through the propitiation and inter- 
cession (14:12-14; 16:10; 17:11 ff.; 20:17) of Jesus is another story. 
Our question is why it should so largely have disappeared from 
synoptic teaching. 

2. If we look backward from the resurrection message to its 
antecedents, we find in Paul a conception of Jesus’ earthly work 
and ministry dominated throughout by the Isaian ideal of the 
Suffering Servant. Jesus is characterized by “‘meekness and 
lowliness,” traits absolutely wanting in the Markan portrait, and 
only supplied in the Second Source (Q) through a quotation from 
some hymn of lyric Wisdom." He is “‘highly exalted”’ to receive 
the homage of ‘‘every knee” because he “humbled himself and 
became obedient unto the death of the cross,” or, as Paul more 
often puts it, he “was delivered up for our sins,” “gave himself for 
us,” “bought us with his blood,” offered himself ‘“‘a sacrifice for 
sins.” Hence the proclamation to a guilty world of “glad tidings 
of peace.” These Pauline figures and phrases have their only pos- 
sible explanation in a combination of the Songs of the Servant in 
Deutero-Isaiah, especially Isa., chaps. 52-53, with the words of 
Jesus in instituting the sacrament of the cup. And yet even 
Paul himself makes no explicit appeal to the prophecy of the 
Servant, while (as we have seen) it is practically barred from 
synoptic tradition and (in Matthew) even turned to a different 
application. The phenomena are paralleled by those which 
accompany the use of the Isaian title, “the Servant” (6 ais Oeod). 
It is not used by Paul. It might be imagined a late development, 
were it not that its only occurrences in the New Testament are 
four sporadic cases in what appear to be some of the most primitive 
sources of Luke, the Petrine speeches in Acts, chaps. 3-4; and its 
few occurrences in patristic literature are confined to what we 
have reason to regard as the most ancient extant liturgical forms, 
the prayers in Clement of Rome (lix-lxi), in Avéaxq in blessing the 
cup and the bread (ix), and in the Martyrdom of Polycarp (xiv). 
Besides these instances, which have special relation to the institution 


t On the derivation of Matt. 11: 25-27=Luke 10:21 f. see Bacon, Harv. Theol. 
Rev., IX (October, 1916), “The ‘Son’ as Organ of Revelation.” 
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commemorating the martyr fate of Jesus, we find the title in a few 
other very ancient connections where the author seems to have 
similar thoughts in mind, or to be quoting the language of liturgy. 
It is found in Ps.-Barnabas, Ep. ad Diogn., and the Paschal Frag- 
ment of Polycrates,’ but wholly disappears after the second century 
in favor of its supposed synonym vids Ged. 

One might at first be disposed to account for the contrast 
between synoptic tradition and Pauline in respect both to the 
Isaian title and the conception for which it stands, on the ground of © 
religious development, the synoptic conception of Jesus’ character 
and career, his mission and death representing the older and 
simpler view, that of the Pauline and later epistolary literature 
representing an ever-growing assimilation of the story of Jesus 
to the widespread theme common to the mystery-cults of the 
dying and rising redeemer-god. If the question concerned the 
Pauline doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus and his participation 
as the divine ‘‘Wisdom”’ in the work of creation, there could be 
no question of its derivation from the type of thought represented 
in the Alexandrian Wisdom Literature rather than from the 
authentic Palestinian tradition of Jesus’ teaching. In support of 
synoptic tradition may also be urged the early crystallization 
and generally authentic character of the anecdotes which fill the 
main outline of the Markan story, as well as the teaching of the 
Second Source. But synoptic tradition cannot here be earlier. 
Paul’s statements are too explicit. To suppose that so funda- 
mental a change in the whole significance of Christianity could 
be effected by 54 A.D., without protest from the Palestinian mother- 
church, is impossible. Paul’s representation of the primitive and 
common gospel as a gospel of the ‘‘atonement,” the expiatory 
“‘reconciliation”’ (xaradAayn), must be accepted.2 The supposition 


1 For a few observations (admittedly incomplete) on the use of the title rats Geo 
see Bousset, Christos Kyrios, pp. 19 ff., 85-89. 


2 The force of the conception must not be weakened by modernizing interpretations 
of the sense, as when, e.g., stress is laid upon the fact that in the Pauline expressions it is 
not God, but “the world” which is “reconciled.” The supposed implication that 
Paul does not share the historic Jewish conception of a divine “wrath” which must be 
“propitiated”’ is fallacious. Reference to Thayer’s Lexicon, or to any philological 
standard, will show that xcaradAdocey is construed regularly with the accusative of the 
one “received into favor.” Thus even Rom. 5:10 does not mean, “Abandon your 
hostility to God,” but, “Accept the tokens of His changed attitude toward you.” 
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that Paul and those whom he represents could have foisted into the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper (!) the very central words of 
institution, “my body,” ‘‘my blood that is given for you,” or 
could have perverted them to a meaning foreign to their original 
purpose, is critically inadmissible. As well maintain Hellenistic 
invention of the rite itself! One must either admit that Jesus 
himself did attach atoning value to the martyr death which he 
foresaw but would not flee, or take the desperate resort of the 
pseudo-critics who eliminate I Cor. 11: 23-27 as an “interpolation.” 

How, then, account for the extraordinary disappearance from 
synoptic tradition of all save vanishing remnants of the whole 
‘gospel of the xaraddayn” along with both title and concept of the 
Suffering Servant who makes “propitiation”’ (iacyés) for the sins 
of the people ? 

It is admitted that the doctrine could not have been advanced 
by Jesus in his public teaching in Galilee, nor probably even to his 
intimates before the time when he stood under the immediately 
impending shadow of the cross. It may well be assumed to have 
found its first explicit utterance in the supreme parable of the 
broken bread and outpoured wine. But the very solemnity of 
the occasion, and the effort to impress the meaning by symbolic 
agency, whether we accept the words, ‘‘ Do this in memory of me,” 
as authentic or not, are proof enough of the momentous burden of 
significance the utterance was intended to convey. Still we cannot 
think it strange that evangelists whose main purpose is to prove 
the divine mission of Jesus by his ministry of healing and glad 
tidings, and to perpetuate his precepts of a higher righteousness than 
that of the scribes, should pile up the anecdotes of this ministry 
as they have done, leaving it to the Ephesian evangelist to find 
room for the atonement doctrine (unhistorically enough) as part 
of the public teaching of Jesus, and even of John the Baptist. The 
surprising thing is that nothing should remain in connection with 
the story of the cross and of the resurrection and so little even 
in the institution of the memorial rite of what to Paul and those 
whom he represents was the very “‘embassage of God’’ (II Cor. 
5:18 f.). 

The contrast is largely a contrast of emphasis. For the age of 
Peter and Paul the death and resurrection of Jesus are the supremely 
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important things. His career is not, to their mind, marked by 
“greater works” than such as accompany the apostolic message 
in present and actual “‘gifts of the Spirit.” His precepts, as under- 
stood by them, are simply a higher and truer interpretation of all 
that Moses and the prophets had spoken. The sub-apostolic age 
was much less vividly conscious of its own endowment with 
spiritual gifts, whether of knowledge or of power. Its first 
resort against the moral laxity which now threatened to invade 
the church was “the commandments given by the Lord to the 
faith.”* As proof of his authority and the certainty of the 
promised kingdom, it offered not so much its own spiritual gifts 
as the confirmation given to “them that heard” by “signs and 
wonders and manifold powers.’? Synoptic tradition is framed 
to meet these needs of the sub-apostolic age. In Mark the second 
need preponderates, in Matthew the first. Luke attempts historic 
comprehensiveness with an apologetic aim. All this must be 
taken into consideration. But something more than a mere 
difference of emphasis is required to explain why writings so nearly 
contemporary as Hebrews, First Peter, and Revelation of John 
on the one side, and the Synoptic Gospels on the other, should 
display the contrast we have observed in respect to “the gospel of 
the xarad\ayn.” 

Synoptic tradition, even in Mark, is in the main of Palestinian 
origin and character. Recent philological research has demon- 
strated its derivation in large part from sources composed in the 
Semitic languages. This applies in marked degree to the sources of 
Luke as far as Acts 15:35, as well as to those of Matthew and 
Mark; while our first evangelist, though composing a Greek gospel, 
displays Palestinian influence more strongly than any other. And 
Palestinian influence in this period was certainly reactionary, 
so far as the legalistic and mystical conceptions of religion are 
concerned. Both Matthew and Luke are keenly sensitive to the 
dangers of antinomian interpretations of the Gospel. In Luke 
the doctrine of grace and forgiveness is prominent (as against very 

t Papias fragment. 2 Heb. 2:3 f. 

3 For Matthew the statement scarcely requires illustration. Consult the Greek 
Concordance s.v. dvoula, For Luke cf. the attachment of 14: 25-35 after the parable 


of the Great Supper (similar treatment in Matt. 22: 11-14) and 16: 10-12 after that of 
the Unfaithful Steward. Note also Luke 16:17 f. after the “hard saying”’ in vs. 16. 
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meager use in Matthew), but the condition of this divine grace 
is solely repentance; all trace of connection with the atoning 
death of Jesus disappears, as we have seen, even from the passion 
story and the apostolic preaching after Calvary. 

Sensitiveness to the moral dangers of a doctrine of vicarious 
retribution is a possible explanation of the data in hand, and it is 
one which no more lacks parallels in ancient than in modern times. 
It appears in Paul’s protest (Rom. 3:8) against the slanderous 
misrepresentation of his gospel of divine forgiveness, and most prob- 
ably explains the caution noted by scholars in his avoidance of the 
preposition avri in speaking of the vicarious suffering of Jesus. 
Paul, at all events, has left no opening to ancient or modern objec- 
tors in his presentation of the doctrine, to assert that it savors of 
injustice, or gives a loose rein (d4dopyn) to sin. The same can 
hardly be said of the cruder statement in Mark 10:45 (av7i roAdGr). 
To Paul close reasoning on the issue of solidarity versus individual 
responsibility before the divine tribunal could not be a novelty. 
In the days of the exile Ezekiel had taken up the cudgels for strict 
individual accountability against a popular cry, “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” by which 
was meant: The calamities of our generation are a punishment for 
the sins of our fathers.‘ On the other hand, the contemporary epic 
of Job indignantly denies the inference from Ezekiel’s individualistic 
creed that calamity can be taken as proof of individual wrongdoing. 
A greater than either Ezekiel or the poet of Job finds the solution 
of Israel’s unmerited calamities in the songs of the Suffering 
Servant, Jehovah’s missionary to the heathen world, martyred 
for the redemption of the Gentiles. Finally, Wisdom of Solomon 
distinguishes between chastisement and penalty. 

The doctrine of the vicarious suffering of Israel was not lost, 
even in Palestine, after the exile. Naturally enough, we find it 
perpetuated in the Alexandrian branch of Judaism, where Wisdom 
of Solomon depicts again the figure of the martyred Servant-Son,’ 

* Cf. Lam. 5:7. 

2 In Wisdom of Solomon the titles rats and vids Ge00 are applied to Israel inter- 
changeably. The picture of the martyred “Servant” of God in Sap. 2:13-20 is so 
close to the Christian idea as to have obtained for Sap. a place of honor in the Christian 


canon (Murat. Frgm.) and even direct employment in Matt. 27:43. The Suffering 
Servant of Deutero-Isaiah and the kindred Servant Psalms (e.g., Ps. 22) is here depicted 
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rather than on Palestinian soil, where Seleucid persecution turned 
the glowing missionary ardor of Deutero-Isaiah into a burning 
zeal for the defense of the light of the law against its threatened 
extinction. But even Apocalypse of Baruch still echoes the 
Isaian doctrine that “God scattered Israel among the Gentiles that 
He might do the Gentiles good.” Neubaur and Driver, Ottley 
and Delitzsch, Dalman and Schechter, have proved that the rabbinic 


doctrine of Zachuth A both (literally “Justification for the sake of the | 


Fathers”) is no modern development of Judaism. On the con- 
trary, the sense of national solidarity, of divine grace bestowed 
unmerited on a sinful people out of regard for the merit and suffer- 
ings of righteous forefathers, has triumphed, generation after 
generation, against even the rigid and watchful ethical individualism 
of the scribes and their successors, the Tannaim, founders of 
talmudic, anti-Christian, Judaism. 

Scribal and rabbinic legalism could efface from Judaism nearly 
all traces of the Isaian doctrine of vicarious suffering, though 
singularly enough it has permitted the Targum rendering of 
Isa., chap. 53, as applying to the Messiah (!) to survive. Pharisean 
hatred of the Maccabees and their Sadducean following could 
expunge almost every line of the most glorious page of Jewish his- 
tory. But it could not altogether destroy the popular observance 
of the Memorial Day of the Jewish martyrs who gave their lives 
for the restoration of Torah and temple. The great Day of Atone- 
ment now marks the culmination of Judaism, the beginning with 
purified soul of the ritual New Year. But Hanukka, the feast of 
Purification and Rededication of the Temple, the feast of Renewal 
(€yxaima), or, as our version renders it, “of Dedication,” still 
remains, even in talmudic Judaism, the monument of an older 
feast of the New Year,’ whose central thought was the Atonement 


in colors modified by the author’s Platonism (cf. the martyred wise man in Plato’s 
Rep.). Sap., chaps. 2-5, should be read as a whole in comparison with Isa., chaps. 52- 
53. Sap., chaps. 15-18, deals with the disciplinary function of suffering as illustrated 
in Israel’s desert wanderings in contrast with the punitive, in this case of Egypt and 
Canaan. 

t It was celebrated on December 25 (25th of Chislev) the Julian (and pre-Julian) 
winter solstice. On the relation of this to John 10:22—11:53 see the forthcoming 
article in the Hibbert Journal entitled, “The Feast of Lives given for the Nation.” 


——————————— 
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made by the martyrs, so that God was “propitiated” and temple 
and Torah restored. Even Pharisean reaction could not banish 
from Jewish homes the hero names of Judas and Simon and John, 
nor that of Eleazar-Lazarus, the Arnold Winkelried of Maccabean 
story, who “gave himself to deliver his people and to win for him- 
self an everlasting name.’”* Least of all could it prevent the 
Hellenistic-Jewish celebration of the feast by Memorial-Day 
sermons, such as Second and especially Fourth Maccabees— 
sermons wherein the central theme is a doctrine of atonement 
(xaraddayy) through the self-devotion of the martyrs, an atone- 
ment whereof an essential part is their mediation by immediate 
resurrection and glorification in the presence of God. 

It is incredible that Jesus in the institution of the memorial bread 
and cup can have had in mind the Levitical ceremonial of the 
Day of Atonement. It is equally incredible that the resurrection 
faith which centered, not on the sepulcher nor the “earthly taber- 
nacle” now “‘dissolved,”’ but on a glorified Intercessor, standing “at 
the right hand of God,” should have had no thought of the heroes 
who “gave both their body and life that God might be propitiated 
for His people.”” Comparison of the ritual of the goats is a late 
afterthought in Christian literature. Neither the Pauline writings 
nor the synoptists afford the slightest trace of it. In all his many 
references to the passion Paul uses no phrase suggestive of Levitical 
ritual, save that taken over from Isa. 53:10, of the Servant’s life 
made ‘“‘an offering for sin.”? The fact that the earliest sources 
always stress the voluntary self-surrender (de-votion) of Jesus, 
together with his intercession ‘‘at the right hand of God,” as the 
ground of its atoning value should suffice to prove that no mere 
animal sacrifice was before the mind of Jesus, nor the minds of 
those who received “‘by direct transmission” from the Lord (a7d 
Tod xvpiov) their sense of the meaning of the memorial rite. We 
have the direct testimony of Paul that the doctrine that “Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures” formed the very basis 


1"Edwxev éavrdy Tod cca Tov dady abrod Kal wrepirofoa éavTg S5voua aldmory 
(I Macc. 6:44). 


2 Reference to the Passover sacrifice (I Cor. 5:7) was made unavoidable by the 
date of the passion. But Passover is rather a family rite than Levitical. 
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of the primitive common gospel. This is borne out by the fact that 
all his references to the ministry and passion of Jesus are colored 
by the phraseology of Deutero-Isaiah. The absence of direct 
appeal, on his part, to Isaian authority in argument’ may be 
accounted for by the sharp division of opinion regarding the inter- 
pretation of the Songs, and Paul’s knowledge that the primary 
meaning of the Servant is Israel? We are in danger of forgetting 
that, as between the two wings of Christianity, Paul represents that 
element of gentile Christendom which stood nearest the Jewish, and ~ 
that his most earnest endeavors are those of the peacemaker, re- 
moving occasions of offense, conforming his liberty to the scruples 
of the weak, becoming all things to all men, that the threatened 
schism might be averted. We may be sure that if he stood fast 
for the fundamental gospel of the xaraddayn, he avoided all exag- 
geration of it, especially what could be “‘slanderously reported”’ as 
breaking down the principle of individual moral responsibility. 

We have therefore no need to resort to the psychological 
miracle of the infusion de novo of so startling a religious innovation 
as the doctrine of the xara\\ay7 into the minds of Jesus’ followers 
during the closing days (if not hours) of his ministry. Neither 
need we imagine an incredible foisting of it upon the primitive 
Christian community by late comers such as Paul or the Hellenists. 
We should have no hesitation in tracing it directly, as Paul does, to 
“the Lord” himself. For the conception of atoning self-devotion 
for the sins of the people, an atonement only completed by inter- 
cession in the immediate presence of God, was not, in Jesus’ time, 
a novel idea. Little as we see of it in talmudic Judaism—and 
small wonder, after the bitter conflict with Christianity—it appears 
with unmistakable clearness as part of the popular faith in those 
sermons for the celebration of the feast of the Maccabean martyrs, 
which have come down to us in the Greek. The doctrine is a 

t As in I Pet. 2: 21-24. 

2 So Origen tells us all Jewish authorities were agreed in his day (Contra Cels. I, lv). 


3 Talmudic literature has also its piskoth for Hanukka, or sermons for the Feast 
of Purification, Piskah I in Pesikia, no less than seven others in Pesikia Rabbati. These, 
however, partake of the usual character of midrashic Scripture interpretation passing 
ad vocem from Scripture to Scripture, and, while significant, require too extended 
elucidation for present use. 
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product of the heroic age which gave to Judaism both its martyrs 
and its faith in a life to come. The very word xara\\ay7 is un- 
known in this sense to the Greek Old Testament down to the 
Maccabean books.’ In Second and Fourth Maccabees both word 
and doctrine appear full-fledged. In II Macc. 7: 32-38 the youngest 
and last of the seven martyrs addresses the tyrant: 


We [the Hebrews] are suffering because of our sins. But if for a brief 
time our living Lord shows his anger for the sake of our chastisement and disci- 
pline, He will again be reconciled (xaraAAayjoera:) to his own servants. ... . 
For these our brethren [the preceding martyrs], who have now suffered brief 
pain, are fallen heir under the covenant of God (id duaOyxnv Geod) to everlasting 
re Moreover I, in like manner with my brethren, deliver up both my 
body and soul on behalf of the laws of our fathers, entreating God soon to 
become propitious to the nation (rpodidwps nail cdpya cai Wuyi wepl trav 
matpiwv vopwv, éruadovpevos Tov Oedv TAewv Taxd TH Ova yevéeoOau) . . . . and 
that in me and my brethren (as thy victims) thou mayest stay the wrath of 
the Almighty which hath been justly brought upon our whole race. 


In IV Macc. 6:27 it is the venerable Eleazar, patriarch of the band 
of martyrs, who offers the prayer of self-devotion: 


Thou knowest, O God, that though I had it in my power to remain secure, 
I am dying in fiery torments on account of the law. Become propitious 
(ZAews yevow) to thy people, being satisfied with the punishment which we endure 
on their behalf. Make my blood a purification (xafdpovov) for them, and take 
my life as the price of theirs (évrajuxov airav). 


At the end of his panegyric, after the “‘roll-call of martyrs” (16: 20- 
25), and the epitaph he would inscribe upon the tomb of those 
“who looking unto God and enduring torture unto death obtained 
(divine) justice for the people” (17:10), the preacher closes his 
exhortation with a picture of the conflict in the arena between 
the tyrant’s cruelty and the virtue and endurance of the martyrs: 


On account of which they even now are standing beside the throne of 
God (viv rapeoryxact To Oeiw Opdvw) and live in eternal bliss. For Moses says 
(Deut. 33:3), “And all that are sanctified (i.e., dedicated, jyuopevor) are 
underneath thy hands.” These, therefore, since they were sanctified on God’s 
account (dywoOevres Sua Oedv), are rewarded, not alone with this honor, but also 
by the invincibleness of our nation before its enemies, and the punishment 


In Isa. 9:5 and Jer. 31: 39 (LXX) the word means only “change.” 
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of the tyrant, and the purification of the fatherland (xaBapurOjva: rav warpida) ; 
for they became as it were an expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the nation 
(Gorep dvrijuxov yeyovoras THs Tov EHvovs duaprias), and through the blood of 
those devout men, and the propitiation wrought by their death (&a rod itaory- 
piov Tov Savdrov avray), divine Providence, which before had inflicted evil on 
Israel, now saved it. 


Is not this the very language of the gospel Paul ‘“‘received”’ ? 
Shall we close our eyes to this and look to Leviticus for an explana- 
tion of the rite handed down “from the Lord’’? Shall we connect 
its message of self-devotion for the forgiveness of the people’s sin, 
its doctrine of “self-sanctification” to make propitiation and inter- 
cession for the people, its proclamation of a risen Lord “even now 
beside the throne of God,” its prayers offered in the name of “the 
beloved Servant” with a temple ritual no longer near to the hearts 
of the people? Or shall we not rather look to the religious life 
of the people of Jesus’ time, their lofty heritage of endurance for 
the faith, their memorial of the martyrs who gave their lives for 
God’s kingdom’s sake, their feast of the “‘reconciliation” of God 
(II Macc. 1:5; 5:20), the feast of the “purification” of temple 
and nation ??_ With which shall we connect the Pauline gospel of 


. . our Savior Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a people for an ‘own possession” ?3 


tIV Macc. 17:18-22. 

2 In II Macc. 1:18, 33, 36; 2:16, 19; 10:3, 5 the celebration is of the “ Purification 
of the temple” or simply the “Purification.” In IV Macc. 17:21 we have the true 
New Testament parallel, the “purification of the land and people.” 

3 Tit. 2:14; cf. Hermas, Sim., V, 6, xaaploas ras duaprias rob aod deter adrois 
ras rplBous Tis Swihs. 
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Froude has told us that despite all the doubts which Carlyle 
entertained about historical Christianity he remained throughout 
life an uncompromising theist.' Numerous passages, especially 
from Sartor, from Cromwell, and from Past and Present, seem to 
confirm this judgment of the biographer. Yet it is worth our notice 
that so intimate a friend as John Sterling was by no means sure of 
the old prophet’s belief in divine personality. Sterling was even 
distressed about it. So much that Carlyle said seemed to point 
in the orthodox direction, so large a part of his teaching lost sig- 
nificance if such belief were repudiated, so many of his onslaughts 
upon other thinkers involved the cruciality of this difference, that 
the churchman was impatient until his friend should have explicitly 
ranged himself ‘‘on the side of the angels.” Yet, when pressed 
on the matter, Carlyle was wont to take refuge in ambiguities. He 
would speak with fervor of what this faith had historically effected; 
he would declare that without it no nation and no man had ever 
come to much; he would even fiercely insist that it must be no 
mere theoretical assent to the theistic principle, no mere acquies- 
cence in the idea of a Divine Mechanician who had made the uni- 
verse and watched it go, but a constant trust in a particular 
Providence shaping human affairs and holding men responsible 
for their acts.’ In his interpretation of history the heroisms of the 
past had been shown by men who believed, not in the Eire Supréme 
of Robespierre,* but in the God of John Knox, not in the deity whom 
if He had not existed it would have been necessary for Voltaire to 
invent, but in the All-Seeing Judge of the English Revolutionists. 

* Carlyle’s Life in London, chap. xxvi. 

2 Edinburgh Rectorial Address. 

3 Diderot; cf. Sartor, Book II, chap. vii. 

4 French Revolution, Book XIX, chap. iv; cf. Mirabeau. 
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If Cromwell surpassed so far all kings who had reigned since then, 
he asks us: Was not the fact that Cromwell ‘believed in a God’ 
sufficient token of the gulf which separated him from them?" 
If Oliver’s body had been hanged in chains on Tyburn, this was 
simply because he “had found the Christian religion inexecutable 
in this country”;? if amid many similarities of personal endow- 
ment he was so much more to be admired than Frederick the Great, 
it was enough to point out that the one had grown up among the 
Puritans and the other among poor French philosophes, that the one 
had his gospel of life in the Bible, while the other had to rely upon 
“the withered Pontiff of Encyclopaedism.’’ 

At the same time, for a writer who had so conspicuously both 
the courage and the candor of his convictions, Carlyle was strangely 
indefinite about his own faith. He says of Sterling, “‘I remember 
him insisting often, and with emphasis, on what he called a ‘per- 
sonal God,’”’ and excuses his own reticence on that point by plead- 
ing that “of such high topics it was not always pleasant to give 
account in the argumentative form, in a loud, hurried voice, walk- 
ing and arguing through the fields or streets!”* Sterling, he con- 
fesses, “did look hurt” at the “flippant heterodoxy”’ of the famous 
retort about Pantheism, “Suppose it were Pot-theism, if the thing 
is true.”> And in one of his many citations from the young curate’s 
letters he breaks off just where the embarrassing theme is resumed: 
“There follow now several pages on ‘Personal God,’ and other 
abstruse or indeed properly unspeakable matters; these, and a 
general Postcript of qualifying purport I will suppress.’”® 

Sterling indeed could have produced some colorable reason for 
uncertainty as to the sense which Carlyle attached to the religious 
language so constantly upon his lips. Why, for example, did he so 
cherish that enigmatic phrase of Faust about the world as the living 
visible garment of God? Why should he have compared the secret 
of man’s being to the secret of the Sphinx, “a riddle that he cannot 
rede, and for ignorance of which he suffers death” ?? What did he 


t Past and Present, Book III, chap. xiv. 4 John Sterling, Book II, chap. iii. 
2 Loc. cit. 5 Ibid. 

3 Frederick, Book III. 6 Ibid., Book II, chap. ii. 

7 Past and Present, Book II; cf. Sartor, Book I, chap. viii. 
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mean when he spoke of “light-sparkles floating in the ether of 
deity’ and of the earth, with its noisy crew of a Mankind, as “‘fad- 
ing like a cloud-speck from the azure of the All’ ?? Why his 
mournful cry that of the Whence and the Whither of humanity 
“Sense knows not, Faith knows not; only that it is through 
Mystery to Mystery, from God and to God” ?3 How did he 
understand his own statements that a religious concept is at best 
symbolic, that the being of God is not only out of Space but out of 
Time, and that the metaphysical search for ultimates must end 
in negation ?4 In truth there are materials, if we look them out, in 
Carlyle, for constructing a system not very unlike that of Spinoza; 
but in doing so we must ignore or explain away many passages of a 
very different type. It was against this incoherence that Sterling 
protested. Wholly apart from religious motives or interests, he 
was surely right in urging Carlyle to put two and two together. It 
was a matter of intellectual consistency, of seeing the upshot of one’s 
own opinions, of drawing the inference to which a scheme of thought 
is by implication committed. 

To the present writer it appears that the ambiguity in question 
was not due to any indecisiveness in the philosopher’s own mind, 
still less to any wish for concealment or disguise of his spiritual 
attitude. It was due rather to two very different causes. In the 
first place, Carlyle was obsessed by the idea that the language 
of English theologians was permeated by “cant,” and it was emi- 
nently distasteful to him to adopt as his own any traditional 
formula which they employed. This was one of his real foibles. 
Just as he loved to speak of hell in gross material terms, apparently 
because the word was out of fashion with the polite Broad Church, so 
I suspect he was shy of such phrases as “the personality of God,” 
because it was used with so little reflection in ecclesiastical circles. 
Yet we should stultify the purport of half his writings if we sup- 
posed him to disbelieve in that for which this phrase stands. In 
the second place, his immense intellectual acquirements did not 
include any severe training in metaphysic; but he had an irresistible 

Sartor, Book I, chap. viii. 2 Death of Goethe. 

3 Sartor, Book III, chap. viii. 

4 Ibid., Book ITI, chap. iii; Book I, chap. viii; cf. Characteristics. 
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impulse, especially when talking theology, to play with meta- 
physical language. He was somewhat like a layman who ventures 
on the terminology of lawyers and finds that he has implied far 
more than was in his mind. We shall thus do him an injustice if 
we attribute to him all those opinions in this abstract sphere which 
might reasonably be inferred from his formulae if such had been 
used by a technical metaphysician. I shall try to make this clear 
by collecting and examining some of the more important passages _ 
from which a general view of his cosmic outlook may be obtained. 


I 


On the subject of religious origins Carlyle’s doctrine, though in 
many respects it is now a commonplace, was very notably ahead 
of his time. He has no patience with fraud theories—‘“‘a most 
mournful hypothesis, that of quackery giving birth to any faith, 
even in savage men.”* ‘The greater faiths, at all events, had lived 
far too long for an explanation like that. A Cagliostro might 
prosper for a day, but his run would be short, like that of a forged 
banknote? Ere long “Nature will proclaim with terrible veracity 
that forged notes are forged.”” Conscious imposture was the key to 
a religion, not in its period of strength, but in its period of decay; 
the unfailing test was that of time. Grand Lamaism itself must 
have had a kind of truth in it. Mohammedanism had been the 
life-guidance of one hundred and eighty millions of men for twelve 
hundred years; who could believe that it was grounded on nothing 
but so much spiritual legerdemain?? ‘There is no edifice that 
stands long but has got itself planted here and there upon the 
basis of fact; and being built in many respects according to the 
laws of Statics.’ 

The conception of early cults as the outcome of “allegorizing”’ 
appeared to Carlyle much better, although—when taken as the 
whole account of the subject—quite insufficient. It was better, 
in that it recognized the religious impulse as a genuine experiential 


1 Heroes, Books I and II. 


2 Cf. French Revolution, Book II, chap. iii: “‘The first of all Gospels is this, that a 
lie cannot endure forever.” 


3 Hero as Prophet. 4 Latter Day Pamphlets, No. III. 
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fact, and it contained the eternal principle that all expression in 
such a field must be symbolic. The personifications of primitive 
fable shadowed forth under picturesque image what men once 
sincerely felt about the universe in which they found themselves. 
But what is to us a figure must have been to them a literal truth. 
It was absurd to suppose, for example, that one generation deliber- 
ately personified the bright sky, and that a later generation mis- 
taking this metaphor for fact, came to conceive Zeus, the actual 
father of gods and men. To argue thus involved anachronism; 
it was not merely to pervert, it was to invert the real movement of 
thought.’ Allegory does not precede, it follows the belief that 
is allegorized. One might as well assume that Christianity did not 
give birth to The Pilgrim’s Progress, but that The Pilgrim’s Progress 
gave birth to Christianity. Conscious symbolizing was relatively 
late; “the Faith had to be already there, standing believed by 
everybody, of which the Allegory could then become a shadow.” 

Carlyle finds the original datum in the mingled feelings of 
wonder and awe. The religious mind was the mind of a little child, 
and it was eternally true that only they who become as little children 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Like Plato’s Cavemen when 
they looked out upon the sun, our ancestors were dazzled and over- 
whelmed by the mystery of things. More fortunate than we, they 
saw Nature face to face, with no disguise of learned concepts to 
veil from them their own ignorance. Science had not yet deluded 
them into thinking that they knew all about it, and if we have 
ceased to share their amazement, we owe this far less to our superior 
insight than to our superior levity. Did not the higher type of 
scientific man even yet recognize that the poet, the painter, the 
intuitive genius, have a vision into the heart of reality which is 
denied to him? In rare moments of inspiration a few of us could 
still, thank God, recover the simplicity of the past. The universe 
becomes again godlike to us. We realize “the great, deep, sacred 
infinitude of Nescience, on which all science swims as a mere 
superficial film.’ 

This point is further developed in that section of Sartor which 
expounds “Natural Supernaturalism.” To what profit had we 

* Heroes, Book I. 2 Ibid. 
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elaborated our knowledge of mechanical causation, if it has deceived 
us as to the ultimate Inscrutabilities? We had become like the 
minnow which is familiar with the crannies and pebbles of his 
native creek, but understands nothing of ocean tides and trade 
winds and monsoons by which, in the end, the creek itself is regu- 
lated. Why plume ourselves on having found out that Nature is 
an inflexible system, while we have still so faint an inkling of the 
principles upon which the system rests? Since Kant’s day our 
very fundamental notions of space and time had become exposed 
as mere accidents of the human point of view. In vain do we 
contrast the natural with the miraculous; the distinction is only 
relative; to the king of Siam anyone who knows how to use an 
air-pump can work miracles at will. Our utmost success lies in 
the mere rearrangement and manipulation of forces whose essence 
is unknown to us; our true wisdom is but a docta ignorantia, and 
our fitting attitude a renewal of the early worship.' 

There is much in this way of thinking which recalls the spiritual 
position of Wordsworth. Carlyle, like the poet, would rather have 
been a pagan suckled in a creed outworn than have been brought 
up in a scientific school which dissolved the divine in mechanical 
explanations. He too envied the insight of the little child 


on whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 


In an age of Benthamite illumination no one valued less than he 
that material progress which had involved a darkening of the soul. 
Indeed, passage after passage of our philosopher’s eloquence might 
be taken as epitomized in that memorable stanza: 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream 
The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


Sartor, Book III, chap. viii. 
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But his conviction of the limits of science did not lead Carlyle, 
as it led Spencer, into a cult of the Unknowable. Sartor is not open 
to Mr. Bradley’s reproach against First Principles, that of having 
asked mankind to worship the Absolute, without having first shown 
that the Absolute has any worshipful quality. Unreasoning awe 
is only the first stage; the features of mature religion could not 
appear until man’s wonder at external phenomena had passed 
into the deeper wonder at the workings of his own mind and espe- 
cially at the tumults of his own conscience. Carlyle quotes with 
admiration the saying of S. Chrysostom that the true Shekinah 
is man himself. Herein lay the distinguishing feature of all the 
higher religions. The mainspring was no longer in the conscious- 
ness of natural but in the consciousness of moral processes. For 
the earliest folk, viewing the universe as itself godlike, all the parts 
were equally divine; thus in the Scandinavian sagas homage alter- 
nates between protecting gods and destroying jétuns. These 
poor Norsemen had not yet appreciated the awful distinction of 
Thou shalt and Thou shalt not. Once that turning-point of thought 
had been passed, it was not the mere magnitude of the forces 
surrounding him, it was rather the conflict of right and wrong raging 
ceaselessly within him which became for man a token of the super- 
natural order. To the Jew the imperative of duty was such as he 
could explain only through the formula “Thus saith the Lord.” 
To the Arab—whose Mohammedanism is but a confused Chris- 
tianity—it was Islam, ““We must submit to God.” “Mark the 
difference between Paganism and Christianism; one great differ- 
ence. Paganism emblemed chiefly the operations of Nature; the 
destinies, efforts, combinations, vicissitudes of things and men in 
this world; Christianism emblemed the law of human duty, the 
moral law of man. One was for the sensuous nature... . the 
other was not for the sensuous nature but for the moral. What a 
progress is here, if in that one respect only.” 

At a superficial glance Carlyle may seem to be constructing 
what is called in theological textbooks “the ethical argument for 
theism.” But nothing was farther from his mind than to con- 
tribute to the literature of apologetics. Natural theology was his 

* Heroes; cf. Sartor, Book I, chap. x. 2 Ibid. 
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béte noire. Not even Albrecht Ritschl had a more profound scorn for 
theoretical deductions of deity. Thus in Characteristics he tells 
us that vital religion has been replaced by “‘ Discourses on Evidences, 
endeavouring, with smallest result, to make it probable that such a 
thing as religion exists.’ A probable God! A God whom tiny 
human creatures might prove to their own moderate satisfaction— 
such a result would be worthless, even if it could be reached. Ina 
letter to Emerson he exclaims against “faint, possible theism, which 
I like considerably worse than atheism.” This “which now forms 
our common English creed cannot be too soon swept out of the 
world.” Diderot and Voltaire were like one who with painfully 
constructed sulphur match and farthing rushlight is seeking for the 
sun. Marks of design and the like, while suited to the devout 
meditation of him who already believes, were powerless to convince 
him who does not. Knowledge in this sphere must come, if it comes 
at all, “not by glimmering flint-sparks of Logic, but by an infinitely 
higher light of intuition, never long by Heaven’s mercy wholly 
eclipsed in the human soul.’”* 

Thus, not through reasoning, but intuitively, does the con- 
viction of right and wrong within the breast lead to faith in a Divine 
Ruler of the world. We are all of necessity animistic; Nature is 
for every man the phantasy of himself? Belief in the paramount 
authority of conscience, belief that the distinction of good and evil is 
something which we did not make and cannot alter but to which we 
must reverently bow—this inevitably expresses itself as belief in 
God. Worship is, etymologically, just the recognition of worth; 
it isa value-judgment. When the Norsemen deified Odin, no doubt 
they selected that hero from among themselves whom they “ad- 
mired without limit”—thenceforth he stood for them in the place 
of God. Let us not smile at such fancies; there is a deep truth in 
them. Let us rather ask whether we ourselves cannot do the 
same thing “a little more wisely.”? Is not such hero-worship still 
man’s noblest attitude? Do we not see it in Christianity itself ? 


t Diderot; cf. Frederick, Book I: “Sublime Theodicée (Leibnizian justification of 
the ways of God) was not an article this individual had the least need of, nor at any 
time the least value for. ‘Justify’? What doomed dog questions it then?” 


2 Heroes, Book I. 3 French Revolution, Book I, chap. ii. 
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And what is the Christian affirmation of a Divine Being but the 
. faith that all power is moral, and that the laws of the universe 
_ express a moral purpose ? 

Carlyle never wearies of illustrating by historical examples this 
intimate connection between sensitiveness to duty and a theistic 
creed. Especially he loves to point such contrasts as that of 
Mohammed, to whom right and wrong were wholly incommensur- 
able—the one high as heaven, the other low as hell—and Jeremy 
Bentham with his calculations of profit and loss, discovering after 
much addition and subtraction that the right “preponderates 
considerably.”* He speaks on the one hand of Oliver Cromwell— 
a phenomenon which “this poor slumberous canting age” can 
no longer understand—striving to make his acts of Parliament 
“emblems of God’s Law Book,” and on the other of Voltaire, the 
prince of persiflage, “‘for whom life and all that pertains to it has 
at best but a despicable meaning.’”? He finds combined in his 
own time the belief that the universe is not divine, but merely a 
machine, and the “indistinct notion that right and wrong are not 
eternal but accidental, and settled by uncertain votings and 
talkings.” 

II 


What features specially arrest one’s attention in this treatment 
of religious phenomena ? 

1. In demanding a single explanatory principle for all forms of 
worship our author may be compared with modern “psychologists 
of religion.” But he has kept quite clear of one seductive fallacy 
by which work in this field is often beset, and which has made the 
“scientific” results of even such a writer as Professor James seem 
vapid and unreal to the concretely religious mind. Carlyle nowhere 
confuses the essence of religion with that abstract residuum which 
is left over when the individual differences of all cults have dropped 
out of the reckoning. He was far removed from that courteous 
latitudinarianism which affects to be a product of the very latest 
psychology, but which has really descended to us from the 
eighteenth-century deists. Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 


t Heroes, Book II. 2 Cromwell, Book V; cf. Voltaire. 
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omnibus, or Securus iudicat orbis terrarum was no test of truth 
for him. Nor did either of these become a better test when it 
was applied, as is the fashion today, to the feelings and emotions 
rather than to the intellectual beliefs of mankind. Carlyle was 
perhaps saved from this delusion by his horror, at least equal to 
Professor Bergson’s, of applying mechanical and arithmetical 
measurement to the processes of life. For example, one could 
not imagine him admitting such an argument as that the expecta- 
tion of personal immortality cannot be vitally religious because it 
is absent from Hebraism, or that the idea of a personal God must 
be among the religious accidents because it was not taught by 
Buddha. He would have held that both these tenets are to be 
judged, not by their title to ubiquity, but by their fitness to meet 
that spiritual need in which all religions take their rise. What 
Carlyle sought was not so much a common element in the faiths 
of the world as a common impulse behind them. As Teufelsdréckh 
puts it: “Let any Cause-and-Effect philosopher explain, not why 
I wear such and such a garment, obey such and such a law, but 
even why I am here to wear and obey anything.”* So far, however, 
from attempting to discover the spiritual impulse of religion by 
eliminating the doctrinal content of religions, he knew that this 
impulse must reveal itself as doctrinally embodied. The embodi- 
ments, no doubt, all failed in some degree to clothe the spirit; 
but only through them could the spirit itself be identified. 

2. It was in perfect harmony with this view, but in striking 
contrast to the method of the comparative psychologists, that 
Carlyle would interpret lower cults in terms of higher, not vice 
versa. This is all the more notable because few writers have 
been equally explicit in recognizing the unity of all faiths. To 
him it appeared axiomatic—however he may have fallen away from 
the principle in practice—that every religious mind should be able 
to understand every other. “A soul of man is like the souls of all 
other men, and everywhere in Nature deep calls unto deep.”? He 
thought it the one disqualification for discussing any form of faith 
that the critic should himself be faithless. Thus Voltaire’s chief 
t Sartor, Book I, chap. v. 

2 Historical Sketches, ‘The Colchester Prophets.” 
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offense in the eyes of Carlyle was that of having “intermeddled 
in religion without being himself in any measure religious.”* In 
short, he had to an intense degree that human sympathy which 
Matthew Arnold has so well expressed :? 


Children of men! the Unseen Power whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
Which man did ever find. 


That man must still to some new worship press 
Doth in his eye ever but serve to show 

The depth of that consuming restlessness 
Which makes man’s deepest woe. 


But his impartial respect for every sincere worship did not lead 
him, as it might easily have done, into that foolishness which has 
been committed by modern psychologists through their equally 
impartial contempt. He would not, for example, “explain” the 
faith of Fichte by putting together in a more complicated and 
ingenious system elements which he had collected from a study of 
the cult of Odin and Thor. He would have thought this as absurd 
as to attempt an explanation of modern mathematics through the 
first efforts at figuring by tribesmen of the woods. If religion is a 
genuine activity of the human spirit, there is no ground to doubt 
that it will be equally progressive with other activities, and that 
in time features will disclose themselves of which the germ can 
scarcely be recognized at an earlier period. But if the continuity is 
to be recognized at all, Carlyle saw that the interpreter must 
proceed backward and not forward. As Plato would have put it, 
we may decipher the inscription when we get it in large letters 
though it baffles us in small. As we study the religious nisus 
in its most mature and intelligent expression, we obtain the clue 
by which the first feeble gropings become significant and intelligible. 
“‘Does not the Black African take of sticks and old clothes... . 
what will suffice; and of those cunningly combining them, fabricate 
for himself an Eidolon and name it Mumbo-Jumbo, which he can 
henceforth pray to, with upturned awestruck eye, not without 


* Voltaire. 2 Progress. 
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hope? The white European mocks; but ought rather to consider, 
and see whether he at home could not do the same thing a little 
more wisely.’ 

3. It is surely a high merit in Carlyle that he should have in- 
sisted with such ringing emphasis upon the moral element as the 
differentia of the higher religions. One need not here enter into his 
general view of morality further than to recall his insistence upon 
the incommensurable character of good and evil. In fierce protest 
against Bentham and the Utilitarians he laid it down that right 
conduct differs from wrong, not in the quantity of pleasure it 
produces, either to the agent himself, or to anyone else, not in any 
sort of consequences which may be calculated by an emotional 
arithmetic, but in the intrinsic nature of the act itself. He wasa 
Puritan of the Puritans. He loved Kant’s comparison of the 
majesty of the moral law to that of the starry heavens,? even as he 
loathed the “profit-and-loss morality”’ which would balance alterna- 
tives, “grind out Virtue from the husks of pleasure,’”’ and manu- 
facture a rectitude by ingeniously co-ordinating the acts of a 
community of rogues. To him the path of duty was always clear, 
calculated goodness was really vice, and every casuist was ana- 
thema. When he told his anxious mother, a Presbyterian of the 
stern Burgher sect, that his views of life were the same as hers, 
varying only in the mode of expression, he seems to have said 
neither more nor less than the truth.‘ 

No doubt he pushed his theory of intuitions much too far. 
A glance at his doctrine of punishment in the second article 
of Latter Day Pamphlets should be a warning to those who 
think that consequences can be ignored in a moral decision. 
But he was surely right in his insistence that a theistic view 
of the world is not readily adopted by those who look upon 
the difference of right and wrong as a mere contrast of feeling. 
Its natural affinity is with the ethic which rests upon reason. 
The sensitive nature is infinitely variable, and one man’s 


t French Revolution, Book I, chap. ii. 

2 Historical Sketches, Book II, chap. xxii. 
3 Sartor, Book II, chap. vii. 

4 Froude, Early Life of Carlyle, chap. v. 
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emotion cannot, as such, claim authority over another’s. If 
the moral judgment is to be objective in the same sense in which 
science is objective, it must rest upon rational axioms as to “the 
good” and “‘the bad.” And the objectivity of such axioms almost 
ceases to be intelligible unless the world-process is conceived as 
controlled by a Moral Will. The historical development of sys- 
tems in our own day has gone far to confirm Carlyle’s conviction 
that belief in God is intimately bound up with belief in conscience 
as a function, not of the feelings, but of the reason. 


Ill 


Pantheism is a word whose vagueness constitutes what Mr. 
Bradley would call a “philosophical scandal.” Yet when Sterling 
used it as a reproach against Carlyle, we have a fairly clear idea 
of what he had in mind. To the churchman God was a being who 
feels and wills, who forms purposes, who takes a side in the human 
struggle, who hearkens to prayer, who cares for the individual 
rather than for the mass, and who will bestow upon each of his 
faithful children the life everlasting. Was the deity in Sartor 
all this ? 

On that sultry dog-day in the Rue Saint-Thomas de l’Enfer 
Teufelsdréckh reached the spiritual crisis through which he was led 
to his ‘‘Evangel.” “The Universe is not dead and demoniacal, a 
charnel-house with spectres; but godlike and my Father’s.”* On 
divine fatherhood all Christianity rests. But Carlyle goes on to 
perplex us with phrases that are very remote from such a conception. 
How, for example, can a deity who is out of time be said to form 
purposes, or to hear prayers? From what sort of religious stand- 
point does it become of no consequence whether the individual is 
happy or unhappy, provided the cosmic scheme is allowed to fulfil 
itself ?? In what sense of the word “‘just”’ is it possible to say that 
“in this Universe there is nothing else than justice’ ?? How 
exactly is “all contradiction solved” in the Everlasting Yea ‘‘Love 
not pleasure; love God,” especially when we are told that the God 

t Sartor, Book II, chap. ix. 

2 Past and Present, Book III, chap. iv; cf. French Revolution, Book II, chap. i. 

3 Ibid., Book I, chap. ii. 
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in question reveals himself sufficiently through the facts of the 
natural order? What species of immortality is that which we reach 
by simply discovering that time itself is unreal?* And is not 
perhaps the gravest doubt of all suggested when we remember that 
Goethe was Carlyle’s prophet of the faith, and that the difficulties 
of the Christian religion were to be elucidated from Faust ? 

But we can very easily press these objections too far. Like 
the Calvinists whom he admired, Carlyle was given to philoso- 
phizing his theology. It would be unfair, for example, to 
charge Calvin with disbelief in a moral God merely because 
he ventured a doctrine of election which we can now see to 
have been wholly incompatible with justice. It would be 
equally wrong to suspect ‘“‘pantheism” in those Puritans who 
exalted divine sovereignty till they had really made the Most 
High the author of all evil not less than of all good, glorifying 
himself alike in the harvest and in the pestilence, responsible 
for the character of Caesar Borgia in the same sense as for that 
of St. Paul. It is a cardinal sin of present-day critics to attribute 
to a writer, not the opinions which he avows, but opinions which 
in their judgment are legitimate inferences from something he has 
said, even though these inferences may be expressly contradicted 
by what he has said elsewhere. Carlyle indeed spoke of this uni- 
verse as being through and through just. So does many a pious 
clergyman, with an optimism like that of Dr. Pangloss in Candide, 
equally unaware that, if “the just”’ be that natural order which we 
see, then the moral consciousness of man is at once discredited, 
and with it that faith in a higher order of which conscience is our 
most authentic token. If our author spoke of God as timeless, and 
invoked for theological purposes the Kantian abstraction of “ thing- 
in-itself,” he used language which was once very much on the lips 
of orthodox Christians, and he can hardly be blamed for ignoring 
difficulties which English metaphysicians had scarcely even begun 
to point out. The theologians, too, were speaking against naive 
anthropomorphism, reminding us how one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years and a thousand years asoneday. Dean Mansel, a 
generation later, advanced a doctrine with far more negative 
? Sartor, Book III, chap. viii. 
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implications, when he distinguished in kind between divine moral- 
ity and human: “In his moral attributes, no less than in the rest 
of his infinite being, God’s judgments are unsearchable, and his 
ways past finding out.’* But his critics, while arguing that 
Mansel was unaware of the upshot of this, never used it to prove 
that he was not genuinely a theist. And Mansel was a technically 
trained philosopher, to be tried by a far more rigorous standard 
than one applies to a general man of letters. 

Carlyle must be his own interpreter, and innumerable passages 
of limpid clearness on this subject should more than discount 
a few vague metaphysical phrases. The whole tenor of his thought 
proclaims one whose faith in God was central. He looks wistfully 
back to the day when this creed was not even questioned, and 
forward—as to the world’s only hope—to the day when it shall be 
regained. It isa far cry from Sartor to The Loves of the Angels, and 
the Chelsea prophet had little in common with Tom Moore; but 
one recalls the stanza: 


When earth was nearer to the skies 
Than in these days of crime and woe, 
And mortals saw without surprise 
In the mid air angelic eyes 
Bending upon this world below. 


For the transfigured return of such a time Carlyle never ceased to 
hope. ‘God is in heaven still,” he exclaims, “‘whether Henry 
Brougham and Jeremy Bentham know it or not.” 


* Bampton Lectures, No. III. 
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For the purpose of forming an idea of the language spoken by 
the Indo-Europeans before their dispersion, the various languages 
belonging to the Indo-European family have been compared. 
The religion of the Aryan tribe cannot be known except by a com- 
parison of the data that we possess concerning the beliefs of those 
Indo-European peoples who seem to have best preserved the men- 
tality and the customs of their ancestors. Consequently, scholars 
have investigated the beliefs of the Romans prior to Greek or 
Etruscan influence, the religious customs of the Pelasgian Greeks, 
the heathen survivals among Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs, and still 
more the religion of the Lithuanians before their conversion at the 
end of the Middle Ages, or the Indian poetry of the Vedas. 

The inquiry has resulted in bringing forward some peculiarities 
that are common to all those religions, such as the essential features 
of the worship of the dead, a certain number of rites, of sacrificial 
customs, of myths, etc. As for the gods, the tempting identifica- 
tions of the philologists of fifty years ago have generally proved 
to be unsatisfactory, and much disappointment awaits him who 
endeavors to discover the names of the primitive gods. The reason 
for that difficulty seems to be that the Indo-European gods in all 
probability had no real names but were simply designated by their 
functions. That is why Herodotus, for instance, says that the 
Pelasgians had given no names to their gods. This was very much 
the case with the Prussians before they were Christianized and 
Teutonized. A mediaeval author writes about them: 


As the Prussians have little intelligence, they have not been able to know 
of God and therefore they are worshiping every creature instead of Him: like 
sun, moon, stars, thunder, birds, animals, even toads. They have special gods 
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for the fishing, the sowing, the reaping of crops, the breeding of cattle, and 
for every necessity of life in particular." 

This statement is very interesting, for it closely agrees with what 
we know of the ancient beliefs of the Romans. The indigitamenta 
or collections of formulae used in praying to the deities on all 
occasions of life reveal to us the fact that Romans worshiped, 
outside of their main gods, gods of the house, of the family, of the 
fields, and many others taking care of human life, each one for his 
part. Such were Saturnus for the sowing, Pomona for the fruit, 
Robigus against smut-brand, Ops for the crops, Janus for doors, the 
deva Fessonia against fatigue, etc. 

Similar beliefs are more or less clearly observable in the case of 
other Indo-European communities, so much so that it is no rash 
conclusion to assume that in Aryan times the divine power to a 
large extent was apportioned among a great number of occasional 
gods or special gods (Sondergétter), in which the people were wor- 
shiping the mysterious power of the divine as manifesting itself 
in all the phenomena of sky and earth. To be sure, not all the gods 
had the same importance among them. The gods of the sky, the 
“Heavenly Ones,” enjoyed a decided prominence: thunder, dawn, 
morning and evening star, wind, sun and moon, fire and earth, and 
above all the god of heaven: Dyéus. The extraordinary impor- 
tance of the latter is proved by the fact that his name, in contrast 
with those of the other deities, is found in practically all Indo- 
European religions: Dy4us Pitar in India, Zeds rarnp in Greece, 
Jupiter in Italy, Ziu among the Teutons, where he is a war-god. 
Those heavenly ones (devas, dei, Stor) were spoken of and worshiped 
as powerful beings capable of bestowing prosperity on man or of 
destroying all his works or possessions. On that account they 
received sacrifices. Moreover, since they were thought to be the 
forces ruling the cosmic elements (elemental deities), they were 
doomed to play an important and often rather unedifying part in 
mythical stories meant to account for the phenomena of nature. 
Schrader’ and Feist’ thus go so far as to deny to the heavenly ones 

* Quoted by Schrader, “Aryan Religion,” Encycl. Relig. Ethics, I, 31. 

? Op. cit., 49. 

3 “Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indogermanen,” Kultur, p. 355. 
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any moral character whatever. Sin (Sanskrit agas, Greek &yos) 
was supposed to be punished by the souls of the ancestors and the 
gods, guardians of the tribe (Geol rarpq@o.), just as in Greece the 
Furies and Erinyies were held to be the avengers of the social crimes 
such as parricide, regicide, high treason, failure to bury one’s rela- 
tives,etc. This is probably somewhat exaggerated, since in Homer, 
for instance, Zeus often appears as the protector of truth, hos- 
pitality, and other virtues. But it is, however, certain that the 
moral aspect of the gods was completely in the background among 
the attributes of the heavenly ones who were characterized by 
some function or activity in connection with natural phenomena. 
Now, as for the Indo-Iranians with whom we are more especially 
concerned in this article, Herodotus in his well-known passage, 
i. 131-40, says of the Persians that— 


they count it unlawful to set up images and shrines and altars and actually 
charge them that do so with folly because they have not conceived the gods 
to be of like nature with men, as the Greeks conceived them. But their cus- 
tom is to ascend to the highest peaks of the mountains and offer sacrifices to 
Zeus calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus; and they sacrifice also to Sun, 
Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, and Wind. 


It would be difficult to imagine anything agreeing more closely 
with what is supposed to have been the Indo-European religion. 
The Persians at that time were thus worshiping the Heavenly Ones, 
the gods of the elements, and at their head Zeus, the god of the 
sky-vault; and those gods were impersonal. 

But, of course, Herodotus is not the only witness whom we have 
to interrogate on the subject of Old Persian religion. The Great 
Kings, the Achaemenians themselves, have left us, on the rocks of 
Behistan or in Persepolis, long official inscriptions in cuneiform 
letters, in which they give a record of their own deeds. Now, when 
Darius makes a profession of faith he does not make himself a 
worshiper of Dyéus, as Herodotus would lead us to assume. He 
says: “Through the will of Auramazda, Iam aking. Auramazda 
has given me a kingdom” (Bh. i. 5). Similarly Xerxes says: 
“Darius, my father, has built this house by the will of Auramazda. 
May Auramazda and the other gods protect me..... May 
Auramazda preserve all that has been founded by me or by my 
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father Darius” (Pers. C. 3). As they are the kings of kings 
(xshdyatiya xshéyatiyéném), Auramazda is the greatest of gods 
(mathishta baganém). He is all-powerful by his will (vashna) and 
it is he who makes the nations into slaves or tributaries of Darius 
(Bh. i. 7) and gives victory in battle. He is the god who knows 
everything and provides for everything (N.R.A. 5). He is the 
great god who created this earth. who created the sky, who created 
man, who created man’s happiness.' What is more important 
still, Auramazda is the ethical god par excellence. ““O man!” 
says Darius, ‘“‘despise not the decrees of Auramazda. Turn not 
away from the right path. Sin not!” (Dar. N.R.A.6). Above 
all, he protects the truth. ‘O thou who shalt be king after me, 
keep thou from lying! Should a man be found to be a liar, deal 
thou with him severely, if thou desirest to keep thy kingdom whole” 
(Dar. Bh. Col. 4. 37, 40). “May Auramazda protect this land 
from the hostile inroads, from bad harvests and from lying”’ 
(Dar. Pers. 3). The usurpers of the crown, for instance the magian 
Gaumata (Smerdis), is ‘‘one that lies”’ (adurujiya), whereas Darius 
has received the help of Auramazda, “because,” says he, “I have 
neither been a liar nor a tyrant”’ (Dar. Bh. Col. 4. 63, 64). 

Thus in sharp contrast with all that we have previously seen 
of the Indo-European, including the Persian, religion, the ethical 
character of the god is now decidedly prominent and of a very high 
standard. Moreover, Auramazda stands so much above the other 
divine beings that we may almost think of monotheism. Besides 
Auramazda we hear in those inscriptions only of other very sub- 
ordinate gods, the aniya bagéha. ‘‘May Auramazda with the 
other gods protect me,’ says Xerxes (Xerx. Pers. D. 3), and Darius 
calls those minor gods “gods of the clans”’ (Dar. Pers. D. 3). They 
are thus local deities. Among the gods subordinate to Auramazda, 
two deities, however, occupy a special position—Mithra and 
Anahita, a god and a goddess once more, who had no place in the 
Indo-European pantheon of nature-gods. 

With its strong moral character, its triad of personal deities, 
among whom Auramazda has a decided prominence, the religion 
of the Great Kings is distinctly superior to the Indo-European 

t Dar. Alv. 1. 
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religion of the “‘Heavenly Ones,” which, according to Herodotus’ 
testimony, was current among the people of Persia. We may thus 
presume that the Great Kings were the supporters of another wor- 
ship, the worship of Auramazda, which probably was practiced by a 
religious school in Iran, the teachings of which have been adopted 
by Darius and his nobility. Auramazda’s religion is certainly no 
innovation of the Great Kings. The name of their high god has 
been found recently in an Assyrian inscription dating back to Assur- 
Banipal. It assumes there the form Assara Mazaash, which is 
nearer to the oldest form of the name Ashura Mazdas. Asura is an 
old Indo-Iranian name denoting a divine being or a spirit endowed 
with a mysterious power (maya). As for the name Mazdas, it 
means wisdom or science. We might therefore translate Asura 
Mazdas by ‘‘the Wise Spirit.” 

Now, the worship of that great god has been preached in Iran 
with quite a special insistence by the renowned prophet Zoroaster 
or Zarathushtra. He probably did not create the figure of the Wise 
God which dates back to several centuries before the period when 
that sage is likely to have lived; but he endeavored to purify the 
worship of Asura Mazdas or Ahura Mazdah, as he says, from all 
that is not consistent with the high ideal of morality and the 
exalted conception of divinity embodied in Mazdeism. He also 
expelled the figure of Mithra from his creed. He ignores Andhita 
and he makes Ahura Mazdah the only god of the good creation and 
of the righteous, in opposition to the ‘‘ Evil Spirit”’ who rules over 
evil creatures and the wicked. Mazdah is the god of justice 
(Asha= Arta) who wants men to follow his path practicing good 
works, good thoughts, good deeds, rejecting the service of the 
“Lying Spirit,” so that they can obtain the blessings that are 
the reward of the righteous in life here and hereafter. 

In the beautiful hymns or rather versified preachings, the 
gathas, which have been preserved for us as an invaluable deposit 
by the Parsees, Zarathushtra speaks of Ahura Mazdah in still more 
exalted terms than do the Great Kings. He is the great creator 
of all kings, even of the divine. The prophet says: 


This I ask thee, tell me in truth, O Lord: Who was the first originator and 
the father of the great law of order and justice [asha]? Who gave to the sun 
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and the stars their path? Who made the moon to wax and to wane? All 
that, O Wise God, I wish to know and other things besides. This I ask thee, 
tell me in truth, O Lord! Who gave a foundation to the earth and to the 
clouds so that they would not fall? Who created water and plants? Who 
gave swiftness to clouds and wind? Who is the creator of the good spirit ? 
O Lord, this I ask thee, tell me in truth, Who is the benefactor who made 
light and darkness, who is the benefactor who made sleep and watch? Who 
made morning, midday, and night, that reminds the wise of their duties? 
[Ys. 44. 3-5.] 

Thus one sees why Ahura Mazdah is called the god of marvelous 
science and mysterious power. He is the most-knowing one, and 
the most-seeing one. No one can deceive him. He watches with 
radiant eyes everything that is done in open or in secret. No 
misdeed can escape him and he best remembers them all. 

That omniscient protector of morality and creator with marvel- 
ous power, although he has a strong personality, has no anthropo- 
morphic features. He is, however, spoken of as living in the 
heavenly realm, being brighter than the brightest—expressions 
that had, however, no material meaning for the prophet, although 
they might be borrowed from a somewhat more materialistic con- 
ception of his god in the milieu where he lived. 

While Dyéus as the god of the sky is surrounded by gods who 
embody the forces of nature—moon, stars, wind, fire, earth, etc.— 
Ahura Mazdéh in the Zoroastrian system is at the head of a certain 
number of moral entities, representing divine attributes. Their 
personality is very fluid in the gdthas, where it is in many cases 
very difficult to discern whether we have to do with an abstraction 
or with the personification of an abstraction. Such are Asha, the 
Persian Arta, that appears so frequently in the names of the Persian 
noblemen; Arta—Khshaydrshan (Artaxerxes, “‘who rules accord- 
ing to Justice”), Artahvarenah (Artaphernes, “who has the splendor 
of Justice’’), etc. It is “justice” in the broadest meaning of that 
word: it is the moral law that rules over the world of the honest 
and religious people (the ashavan or artavan, ‘those who do not 
lie’), it is the law that moves all beings of the good creation 
according to some fixed rules. 

Next to Asha there is Vohu-Manah, “the Right Mind,” or the 
religious mentality that brings men to the worship of God and to 
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the practice of virtue, and, as a consequence of it, to the possession 
of Mazdah’s blessings in this world and after. The reign or the 
rule of Vohu-Manah, procuring these blessings, is also personified 
under the name of Khshathra Vairya, the good rule to be chosen 
(by the righteous). 

No less important is Armaiti, “Devotion,” submission to the 
religious law of wise conduct. Next to her are Haurvatat, “‘Pros- 
perity,” and Ameretatat, “Immortality.” There is a decided 
tendency in Mazdeism to assemble those beings, called Amesha- 
Spentas, ‘‘the Holy Immortal Ones,” in a group of seven, but there 
is much discrepancy as regards the seventh one. Sometimes it is 
Ahura Mazdah himself, sometimes Sraosha, “Discipline,” some- 
times one of the other more or less personified abstractions that are 
found in the gdéthas, such as Ashay, “Reward,” Tushn4matay, 
‘Silent Submission,” and others. In this way Ahura Mazdah 
is surrounded by a court of seven ministers in the same way as the 
Great Kings had seven great councilors. 

The Amesha-Spentas are the bestowers of Mazdaéh’s graces and 
blessings. They are in the system of Zoroaster purely ethical enti- 
ties. In later Mazdeism, however, we find that the guardianship 
of the world has been apportioned among them. Asha is guardian 
of fire, Vohu-Manah protects domestic animals, Khshathra Vairya 
is the genius of metals, Armaiti presides over earth, Haurvatat and 
Ameretatat are the genii of waters and plants. Moreover, their 
number is clearly placed at seven, including Mazdah. Besides 
that heptad, the Persian creed knows of a triad that we have found 
in Darius’ inscription: Auramazda, Mithra, and Andhita (Am. 
4. Am. 1). The two co-associates of Mazdah have, it is true, 
completely disappeared from Zoroaster’s doctrine, but they reappear 
in later times. Mithra, above all, is an important deity of the 
Iranians and, as is well known, his domain has been extended at 
one time into the whole Roman Empire as a god of soldiers. He 
is the god who watches the world from on high, who sees everything 
and knows the truth. He is the god of good faith and of contracts. 
The Persians used to swear by Mithra. He chastises the liars, those 
who break the treaties, and smites them in battle. The sun is his 
eye by which he sees all things. We know that in the Asiatic and 
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in the European cult of Mithra he appears as a sun-god. In the 
Avesta he is, above all, the god who protects truth and morality, 
and as such he is closely connected with Ahura Mazdéh in the post- 
gathic religion. Andhita, “the Spotless One,” also called Ardvi 
Sfira, is the goddess of the beneficent and fructifying waters. 

As is well known, the people of Iran are closely related to the 
Indo-Europeans of India. Before their separation they lived many 
years together, and not only are their languages very near to one 
another, but they have many religious ideas in common, although 
Zoroastrianism is a specifically Iranian creation. 

There is no point, however, in which the similitude of ideas 
between the two peoples is more striking than in the beliefs con- 
cerning the gods protecting morality and the group of conceptions 
connected with them. Here also we have a triad. Instead of 
Mazdah, Mithra, Andhita, however, we find Varuna, Mitra, 
Aryaman. Aryaman is a very unsubstantial personality. He is 
not worshiped alone, but always in company with Mitra and 
Varuna. His name means “the Friend.” He is a kind, benefi- 
cent deity, helpful to man. He also exists in the Avesta, under the 
name of Airyaman, and there also he is the helper, the benefactor 
of man, inasmuch as he is a healing god. His abode, like that of 
Varuna and Mitra, is “‘the bright mansion of the light.” He is 
invoked for rain in Veda, RV. i. 141. 9: “By thee, O Agni, Varuna 
who protects law, Mitra and Aryaman, the gods who pour water 
in abundance are the winners.” 

Mitra is quite the same god as the Iranian Mithra. He is 
above all the god of contracts. The guest, when he is presented 
the welcome cake, says: “I look at thee with Mitra’s eye.”” One 
remembers that Mitra’s eye is the sun. With his eye he is watching 
over the human tribe (RV. iii. 59. 6) and sees whether or not men 
are faithful to their pledges and to their oaths. The verb used for 
his activity is yat, which is used also for the paying of debts. He 
and Varuna, so it is said in RV. ii. 27, are the gods who make men 
pay their debts. 

But generally Mitra is invoked with Varuna. He makes a 
pair with that powerful god, the most exalted deity of the Indian 
pantheon in ancient times. They are the kings of heaven, the 
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sukshaira, “kings of a good rule.” We read of their large, lofty, 
powerful kingdom, which reminds us of Ahtira Mazdah’s good rule 
(Khshathra Vairya). 

Their main task is to preside over the rita. Like Ahura Maz- 
dah and Mithra, they are the gods of arta, asha (“‘justice,” “law’’). 
The rita is also a law, a moral law. But, still more than the Persian 
arta, it is the law of the universe, the principle of order, the law of 
nature which causes the sun to rise and to set, the seasons to come 
back, rain to fall, the rivers to run, the fire to come out of the sticks 
rubbed against one another, so much so that Agni, “the Fire,” is 
called “‘the son of Rita,” “Ritajan,” which shows a tendency to- 
ward personifying rita, in the same way as arta (=asha) is per- 
sonified in Iran as the god of rita. Varuna holds the sun and saves 
it from falling, gives a way to the stars, exactly like Mazda4h, in 
the hymn quoted above. Thus Rita is a conception not very dis- 
similar from the Moira, which in Homer is the law that rules the 
world and is not only fate but also what is meet and right. The rita, 
being quite especially under the control of Varuna, is often identified 
with Varuna’s will or command (vrata, dhéman). The commands 
of Varuna are constantly referred to. He is the god of commands, 
the dhrita vrata “whose commands are firm and immutable.” 
Everything happens through his will. His commands are inde- 
fectible. This reminds us of the fact that it is by the will of Ahura 
Mazdah that the kings of Persia conquer and that their enemies 
are destroyed. The commands of Varuna like those of Mazdah 
have often a moral character. He and Mitra load the sinners with 
chains of guiltiness and sufferings. The guilty man has to pray 
to be released from his chains. 

Aditi, ‘‘the Boundless One” or ‘‘the Freedom from Chains,”’ is 
even conceived as the mother of Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, who are 
therefore called the Adityas, a name which eminently emphasizes 
their moral character. The hymns of the Rig-Veda addressed to 
Varuna and Mitra are full of allusions to those moral conceptions. 


Cunahcepa, bound to three pillars invokes thee, O Aditya, O Varuna, 
O King, release him..... O Varuna, may our prayers and our sacrifice 
release us from thy wrath, of thee who art the King, wise Asura, release us 
from the chains of the sins that we have committed. May Varuna make loose 
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my chain above, my chain below, my chain in the middle, may we then, O 
Aditya, follow thy path and go to Aditi (the Freedom)” [RV. i. 24]. 

Observe how in that prayer Varuna is called “Wise Asura,” which 
is the exact equivalent of “ Ahura [i.e., Asura] the Wise [Mazdah].” 

The identity of the great moral god of India, Varuna, and of 
the god of Zoroastrians is thus undeniable, as his association with 
Mitra in both countries made it very probable. 

If Varuna is the equal of Ahura Mazdéah in his moral character, 
he is curiously enough like him, surrounded by a group of spirits, 
and those spirits are abstractions like the Amesha-Spentas. More- 
over, the group of the Adityas, in its more ancient form, appears to 
have been constituted by seven gods. Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman 
are the first three, of course, but the four others are abstract 
entities of the same kind as Aditi. Among them we have Bhaga, 
“the Good Lot,” or “the Distributor of Wealth,’ Amsa, “the 
Share,” “the Portion,” or ‘the Apportioner,”’ Daksha, “‘Cleverness”’ 
or “the Clever,” personification of the ability of the wise man that 
generates in him freedom from sin, so much so that Aditi is some- 
times represented as being the daughter of Daksha, although 
she is generally supposed to be his mother. Such inconsequences 
point to the very unsubstantial personal character of those entities 
and show that the terms father and mother in such cases were 
originally allegorical. The abstract beings that occasionally are 
included among the Adityas are more numerous and vary much 
like those in the group of the Amesha-Spentas. The number 
seven appears thus to be conventional. This accounts also for 
the facts that whereas the group of the Adityas corresponds so 
closely with the group of the Amesha-Spentas, the members are 
not the same in India and in Iran. This is a mere chance, because 
the moral conceptions personified into Amesha-Spentas in Iran 
exist also in India and might as well have been introduced into the 
group. Not only does Rita correspond to Asha-Arta, but Aramati, 
“Devotion,” “Piety” is Armaiti and Sarvatati, ‘the Integrity” 
is Haurvataét. Khshatra, “the Kingdom of Varuna,” is Khshatra 
Vairya, etc. 

The Vedic religious system is put in close connection with the 
natural phenomena, in conformity with all that has been said about 
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the Indo-European religion. The efforts of the scholars have thus 
been directed toward the discovery of the part played by Varuna, 
Mitra, and the Adityas in the cosmologic mythology in which the 
imagination of the Indians dwelt with complacency. They have 
proved vain to a great extent. The physical attributes of those 
deities are decidedly in the background. They are, however, not 
completely absent. It is evident indeed that, even more clearly 
than Mazdah and Mitra in the Avesta, the Adityas move in a bright 
atmosphere. They are surrounded by light and their connection 
with the sun is obvious. Have we not seen that the sun is the eye 
of Mitra with which he watches the world ? Aditya has even be- 
come another name for the sun in the later Indian literature. The 
association of the Persian Mithra with the sun being clearer still, 
one may safely assume that, in his physical rule, Mitra is connected 
with the sun, or with daylight. As to Varuna, when his part in the 
natural drama is alluded to, he often appears with Mitra as a god of 
light, but he is occasionally brought in opposition to him, as being 
the god who presides over night. The Atharvaveda, which puts 
us in touch with the lower and more material beliefs of the old 
Indians, says that god at night becomes Varuna, at dawn he rises 
up in the form of Mitra. All that Varuna has concealed during 
the night Mitra at dawn will disclose.’ 

On account of passages of that kind and because of the numerous 
statements of commentators saying that Mitra is for day and 
Varuna for night, Oldenberg assumes, not without probability, 
that since both are gods of light, and Mitra is obviously the sun or 
the sunlight, Varuna must in some way or another have been 
thought of in connection with the moon or the night sky. Only that 
connection is very much forgotten in the presence of the high moral 
character of Varuna in the school of priests, who made the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda. There had survived, however, a certain remem- 
brance of it, above all in the more or less magical teaching concern- 
ing the gods, such as we find it in the Atharvaveda. The later 
development has emphasized with more complacency that material 
side of the divinity, just as it did in Iran for the material attain- 
ments of the Amesha-Spentas, which we have seen to be quite 
t Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 191. 
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secondary. In Iran, on the whole, the material aspect of Mazdah, 
of course, does not appear, but some passages of the Yasht, however, 
as Yt. 13. 3, seem to perpetuate some epithets referring to Mazdah 
as a night-god: ‘‘When Ahura Mazdah has put on his cloth made 
by the spirits and adorned with stars. .... 7 

We find thus in Varuna=Mazdah, Mitra=Mithra, deities in 
which the moral aspect is decidedly prevalent and makes up the 
personality and typical character of the gods: god of commands, 
god of justice. The material aspect, god of the sun and daylight, 
god of the moon and the night sky, are not completely absent but 
have no religious importance. 

The situation of those moral gods with a somewhat faded 
connection with sun and moon is the more surprising, since the 
Indo-Europeans had already gods of sun and moon, as of other phe- 
nomena. The Indians, like all their racial brethren, had Sfiry4, “the 
Sun,” and Mah, “the Moon,” in their pantheon, gods with no 
moral character at all (cf. Greek "Hé\vos and Min or Ledévn). 

As supreme gods Mazdah in Iran and Varuna in India are also 
in direct competition with the sky-god (Dyéus) who, Herodotus 
says, is among the people of Persia the supreme deity, but whose 
name does not appear in Mazdeism, whereas in the Veda, as Dy4Aus, 
“the Sky,” he is a rather neglected deity. 

The priests and the ruling classes both in Iran and in India 
have given up his cult for the worship of the great Asura, who is 
the god of science (Mazdah), the god of supreme commands 
(Varuna), and for his companions Mitra and Aryaman, introducing 
an apparently ready-made moral religion to be fitted with the old 
Indo-European beliefs in which the worship of the gods ruling the 
natural phenomena was decidedly prominent. Even in the Veda 
the prayers to Varuna make a contrast with those addressed to other 
deities, in which one only alludes to the power, the strength of the 
gods, whereas the Indian’s exuberant imagination emphasizes the 
part played by their gods in the phenomena of storm, lightning, 
rain, sunset, sunrise, etc. 

Especially readymade are the groups of three and seven deities 
into which, as we have seen, the moral entities have been made 
to fit. 
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No wonder, thus, that Oldenberg' has come to the conclusion 
that the Adityas are borrowed deities. He thinks that Mitra- 
Varuna being the sun and moon, the five other satellite deities are 
the five planets, and that we, then, have to do with a borrowing 
from the astral mythology of the Babylonians. He even more 
particularly thinks of a Sumerian influence, because in the religion 
of these people the moon-god had complete prominence. 

The hypothesis of Oldenberg does not seem to have convinced 
the majority of Indianists, although Schrader has adopted it.? 
The reason for that skepticism is most likely that Oldenberg has 
contented himself with a general indication that the Aditya system 
recalls Babylonian or Sumerian conceptions, without endeavoring 
to find a more detailed and more complete correspondence between 
the beliefs in Chaldea and those in Iran and India. 

Recent discoveries make it interesting to reconsider that very 
important hypothesis, and this is my purpose in this article. 

In Boghaz-koi, a small Turkish village on the ruins of the capital 
of the king of the Hittites, an inscription has been found in which 
one easily recognizes the names of the gods Mitra-Varuna-Indra- 
NAsatya. 

They appear there in company with the Hittite gods: Shamash 
(“‘Sun’’), Sin (“Moon’’), Teshab (“‘Storm’’). The association of 
Varuna with the moon-god and of Mitra with the sun-god is the 
more striking, since Indra, who seems to be put in parallelism with 
the storm-god, is known to be the Indian storm-god. As to Nasatya, 
it is in India a name of the Acvins, or gods of the morning and eve- 
ning stars, but it is also in Iran the name of an Ahrimanian spirit 
who is in close company with the daéva Indra. The association of 
the Acvins with Indra in the Veda is also very close. They are 
fighting with him against Vritra and receive like him the epithet 
“Vritra-slayer.” 

That discovery is of decisive importance for the history of the 
Indo-Iranian religion. It shows, at least, that in the second mil- 
lennium B.c. the gods known by the Veda were already the gods of 
the Aryans. 

Op. cit., pp. 185, 194. 

2 Enc. Rel. Eth., 11, 13. 
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But this is not the only mention that we have of Indo-Iranian 
gods in the land of Babylonian culture. 

Professor W. Max Miiller’ has deciphered on a stele of Pales- 
tinian origin the words “ Mitra-shama” with the determinant of 
the ear. Ahura Mazdah himself, as we have said, has been found 
to date back to about the same period, thanks to an inscription 
published by Scheil,? giving a long list of Assyrian gods. 

Among them we find Assara mazaash (=Asura Mazdas, the 
old form of Ahura Mazdah) and, curiously enough, his name is 
immediately followed by the mention of the seven spirits of Heaven 
(Igigi=‘“‘the Strong Ones’’) and the seven spirits of earth 
(Anunaki). 

It is very interesting to observe that in Babylonia, in contrast 
with Iran and Indra, the number seven has a meaning. It is the 
accepted expression of the great number. We must, moreover, 
observe that the Igigi and Anunaki are supposed to concentrate all 
the spirits that exercise a power on the world,3 just as the Amesha- 
Spentas in their material aspects have been apportioned the leading 
of the various domains of creation. 

The Babylonians had three groups of spirits. Beyond the Igigi 
(“Spirits of Heaven”’), the Anunaki (“Spirits of the Earth”’), there 
was a group of evil demons embodying all sufferings. The Iranian 
system has only two groups, the good ones and the evil ones, but 
this is due to its dualistic tendency. Not only is it true that the 
group of the seven spirits can be accounted for by the influence of 
the Babylonians, but the Chaldeans possessed the exact equivalents 
of the two triads that we have met with on Aryan ground. Of the 
two triads discoverable in the Babylonian religion, the first is 
Sin-Shamash-Ishtar, which corresponds to the Old Persian triad: 
Mazdah (= Varuna)-Mitra-Anahita. And, indeed, Ishtar, the Baby- 
lonian Venus, goddess of fertility, was, according to Herodotus, 
invoked as the heavenly Venus (Ovpavia) by the Persians of his time. 
The Greek historians report also that Artaxerxes Memnon built a 
temple to ’Apodirn ’Avdiris, ie., Andhita, the Venus of Persia. 

Orient. Litt., L (1912), 252. 

2 Rec. Trav., XIV, 100. 

3 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 185. 
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One remembers that Andhita is the goddess of the fructifying water 
of heaven. 

The second triad which is mentioned in Sargon’s palace is 
Sin-Shamash-Ramman (or Adfd). This Ramman is an Assyrian 
deity. He is originally a god of lightning and storm, so much so 
that we may identify the Assyrian triad Sin-Shamash-Ramman 
with the Hittite triad mentioned above, Sin-Shamash-Teshab, 
Teshab being the Hittite storm-god. Now, Ramman is looked 
upon as the helper of mankind par excellence. One finds as a king’s 
name Ramman nirari, “Ramman is my helper.” He is specially 
associated with Shamash in his quality of god of justice, and, 
whereas Shamash gives victory like Mitra, he gives superabund- 
ance.’ All this strikingly recalls to us the famous Aryaman, the 
third member of the Indian triad Varuna-Mitra-Aryaman. 

The name Aryaman means ‘“‘the Friend,” and he is an emi- 
nently helping deity in Iran as well as in India, who, as we have seen, 
bestows abundance by pouring water. The phonetic similarity 
between Ramman and Aryaman renders it even possible that a 
popular etymology has functioned here, but we must not forget 
that Adad was the most common name of that deity. 

Thus we observe concerning Aryaman that not the material 
side—Aryaman indeed was nothing more than a storm-god with 
the Aryans—but the moral one has been borrowed by the Indo- 
Iranians. This is a very important conclusion that applies also to 
Varuna and Mitra. 

The characteristic feature of Mitra’s activity, as it is embodied 
in his name, is his part as a protector of right and law among men, 
a guardian of good faith and oath, a strict overseer of the actions 
of men, and a pitiless punisher of crime, but at the same time the 
friend of the good and their guide into the abode of the blest. 
Now Shamash, who is mainly a sun-god in Chaldea, in accordance 
with the marked actual tendency of the Chaldeans and Sumerians 
in their religion, is in Assyria above all an ethical deity.2 He is for 
Ashurbanapal and Salmanasar the judge of the world who guides 
mankind aright, the lord of the law who judges according to un- 
changeable principles (cf. the Rita of the Aryans). He sees the 


1 Jastrow, op. cit., p. 237. 2 Ibid., p. 210. 
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wickedness of the enemies of the country and he helps to destroy 
them (exactly like Mithra). He is the king, like Varuna and Mitra, 
his power produces order and stability. He loosens the bonds of 
the imprisoned, as Varuna and Mitra release the sinner in the Vedic 
hymns, which we have quoted above. There is an extract of a 
beautiful hymn to Shamash quoted by Professor Morris Jastrow: 

The law of mankind dost thou direct, 

Eternally just in the Heavens art thou, 


Of faithful judgment toward all the world art thou. 
Thou knowest what is right, thou knowest what is wrong. 


O Shamash! Supreme judge of heaven and earth art thou. 
O Shamash! on this day purify and cleanse the king, 
. . . » Release him from the ban. 


Still more, Shamash is so emphatically the god of right and 
justice that he is represented as the father of Kettu, “Justice,” and 
Mesharu, “Rectitude.’”? Now, this is very striking. Mithra is 
indeed accompanied in Iran by two satellites of the very same 
nature: Rashnu, a personification of justice, and Sraosha, the 
personification of obedience, rectitude, discipline (Yt. 16. 17; Yt. 
13. 3, etc.). In the hymns (Yt. ro. 41) addressed to Mithra in the 
Avesta we read indeed: “Mithra strikes fear into them; Rashnu - 
strikes a counter-fear into them; the holy Sraosha blows them 
away from every side towards the two Yazatas, the maintainers 
of the world.” 

This can hardly be a coincidence. Moreover, the very existence 
of those personified moral abstractions in Assyrian religion around 
Shamash and Sin is so much in the spirit of the Avesta that it seems 
very probable that the tendency toward personifying such entities 
as satellites of the god of justice originated in that milieu. 

Now, the comparison between Sin, ‘‘Moon-God,” and Varuna 
is no less instructive. The moon-god has attained a high position 
in the Babylonian pantheon. The moon appears indeed as the 
guide of the stars and the planets, the overseer of the world at 
night. From that conception a god of high moral character soon 
developed. Not only are the planets his children, but the spirits 


t Jastrow, op. cit., p. 300. 2Zimmern, Encycl. Relig. Ethics, 11, 311. 
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are subservient to his will. ‘(This reminds us of the will of Varuna 
and of his position at the head of the Aditya spirits.) He is an 
extremely beneficent deity, he is a king, he is the ruler of men, he 
produces order and stability, like Shamash and like Varuna and 
Mitra, but, besides that, he is also a judge, he loosens the bonds 
of the imprisoned, like Varuna. His light, like that of Varuna, is 
the symbol of righteousness, and, like him, he is connected inti- 
mately with the heavenly and earthly spirits.‘ Like Varuna and 
Mazdah, he is a god of wisdom.? Moreover, his material side has 
very much faded off, and he is, like Mazdah, supreme, like him also, 
he is the decider of fates and—what is completely decisive—in the 
hymns addressed to him, that have very much the same loftiness 
as the hymns to Varuna, he is celebrated as the god proclaiming 
decisions, the god of strong commands whose commands are never 
put aside, etc.: 


O lord, chief of all gods, who on earth and in heaven alone is exalted, 
Father illuminator, lord of increase, chief of the gods 

heavenly lord, moon-god, whose sovereignty is 

brought to perfection. 

Merciful one, begetter of everything, who among 

living things occupies a lofty seat. 

Father merciful one, and restorer, whose weapon 

maintains the life of the whole world 


calling to sovereignty, giving the sceptre [like Auramazda in ancient Persia] 
Who directest destinies for distant days, 

Strong chief, who from the foundation of heaven till the zenith 

Passes along in brilliancy, opening the door of heaven 

Preparing the fate of humanity. 

Lord, proclaiming the decisions of Heaven and Earth 

Whose command is not set aside, 

. . . . and granting water [like Varuna] for all that has life 

On earth who is exalted? Thou alone art exalted. 

Thy strong command is proclaimed in Heaven and 

The Igigi [=spirits—compare the Amesha-Spentas] prostrate themselves. 
Thy strong command is proclaimed on earth, and 


1 Jastrow, op. cit., p. 79. 


2 Ibid., pp. 78, 219: Sin, god of wisdom. This ideograph shows him in his capa- 
city as the war-god; he is regarded as the “Lord of decision.” 
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The Anunaki [other spirits] kiss the ground. 

Thy strong command on high, like a storm in 

the darkness, passes along and nourishment streams forth. 

When thy strong command is established on the earth, vegetation sprouts 

forth. 

Thy strong command produces right and proclaims justice to mankind. 

Thy strong command, through the distant Heavens 

And the wide earth, extends to whatever there is. 

Thy strong command, who can grasp it, 

Who can reveal it ? 

Lord, in heaven is thy sovereignty, on earth is 

Thy sovereignty. Among the gods, thy brothers, 

There is none like thee. 

O King of Kings, who has no judge superior 

To him, whose divinity is not surpassed by any other! 

Is it not ideally clear, and is it an exaggeration to say that the 
character of a god of commands so very typical of Varuna is no less 
typical of his supposed prototype? Observe also that the more one 
considers the hymns themselves, that are after all the most original 
documents, the more striking is the similitude between Shamash= 
Mitra and Sin=Varuna, Mazdah. If those similitudes have not 
yet struck the historians of religion, it is on account of their having 
paid attention almost exclusively to the material side of the deities, 
in the belief that the moral one is necessarily secondary and fuga- 
cious. Now, the contrary is very often nearer to the truth. The 
gods of paganism are more fugacious than the ideas they embody 
for a while. The very typical conception of the god of command, 
the god of justice, the helper-god, were much more likely to impress 
the Indo-Iranian than the astral pantheon of the Babylonians. 
Elemental deities they had in plenty. But they needed a more 
accentuated moral deity than their Dydus, who was decidedly 
too much implicated in mythology. The need for a god, supreme 
lord, guardian of morality, is specifically human, and when it is 
incompletely satisfied it is to be expected that the best elements 
of the community will in some way supply it. The Indo-Iranian 
priests came in contact with the gild of priests of the Babylonian 
countries who were better organized and had a much higher 
teaching than the elementary Indo-European beliefs. They had 

1 Jastrow, op. cit., p. 303. 
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developed a theological and even gnostic teaching around several of 
their gods, e.g., Bel and Ea. The existence of those theological 
schools is admitted by Professor Jastrow,’ who says that one finds 
among those Babylonian priests a strange mixture of popular 
notions and fancies with advanced theological speculation and 
scientific mysticism. 

In our present state of knowledge it would be decidedly pre- 
mature to try to determine with any precision the time and the 
place where the religion of the Indo-Iranians received this very 
important afflux of Babylonian conceptions. All that we can say 
is that the possibility of a close contact between Aryans and 
Chaldeans at an early period is no longer disputable, now that we 
know of the relations between the Hittite kingdom of the Mittani? 
and an Aryan state, the people of which are called harru (cf. harya= 
arya on the Persian cuneiform inscriptions), while their king had 
the very typical name of Artatama, “the Most Righteous,” and 
their noblemen were the marya, ‘‘men” (cf. Armenian mar, “man’’; 
Sanskrit maryaso divas, ‘‘the men of heaven,”’=the Maruts).3 
Both those people and the Hittites were under the influence of 
Babylonian civilization. 

The history of Persian or, more exactly, Median art points to an 
influence from the northern part of Asia Minor and Assyria.‘ 
We have seen that, in many cases, it was the northwestern aspect 
of Babylonian deities, such as we find it in Assyria and Cappadocia, 
that is most in agreement with the Aryan gods whom we own to 
to be their equivalents. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to believe in the possibility of an 
interchange of ideas in that mountainous region, the history of 
which is still surrounded with mysteries but which appears more 
and more to have been of a decisive importance in the history of 
ideas in ancient Asia. This, however, must remain undecided. 
As for the kind of influence exerted by Chaldean beliefs on Aryan 
religion, whether we have to do with wholesale borrowings or with 

Op. cit., pp. 133 ff. 

? Winckler, Orient. Litt. Z., 1910, p. 298. 

3 Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 163. 

4 Perroz and Chipiez, Vol. V, 515. 
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syncretisms, some light may be derived from von Schréder’s recent 
book on Arische Religion. The theory of that renowned scholar, 
it is true, is at complete variance with mine. He owns that Varuna, 
Mazdah, Mitra, Aryaman, etc., are simply epithets of the one 
sky-god (Dyéus). The same would apply to the Adityas and 
Amesha-Spentas. Those epithets corresponding to various aspects 
of the great Aryan god would have materialized gradually in as 
many different deities. One may object to that theory, among 
other considerations, that the names of the Amesha-Spentas are 
not adjectives but abstract nouns, that not the slightest doubt may 
be entertained about the original abstract nature of Rita-Asha, 
Armatay, Vohu-Manah, Khshathra, Haurvatat, Ameretatat, etc. 
Von Schréder attacks Oldenberg’s theory of the astral origin of the 
Adityas, but completely ignores the numerous coincidences between 
the moral aspects of the gods and the corresponding side of the 
Chaldean deities. Though we, therefore, cannot accept his the- 
ory, we think that the existence, which he advocates, of various 
aspects of Dydus, would exactly provide us with the connecting 
link between Chaldean theology and Aryan beliefs. The materiali- 
zation of mere epithets of Dy4us in deities of such a precise char- 
acter as Varuna, Mitra, etc., and their grouping in pairs, triads, 
etc., is hardly conceivable as long as one supposes that this evolu- 
tion has taken place exclusively in Aryan minds; and this applies 
in a higher degree to the development of the exalted moral activity 
of those gods. But if one assumes that various Chaldean deities 
whose moral activity was prominent have been identified, syncre- 
tized, with various aspects of Dy4us, it immediately becomes 
easily intelligible why mere epithets have suddenly been raised to 
the dignity of lofty gods, why they have such a precise and com- 
plete activity of their own, and why they remain in groups with a 
prevalent ethical character. 

DyaAus in the daytime, the bright sky, has been identified with 
Shamash, “Sun,” as a god of justice, keeping watch over the faith- 
fulness to the pledged word (Avestan mithra), while Dy4us at night, 
being syncretized with Sin, “Moon,” suddenly becomes the great 
god of morality ruling both the material and the moral world by his 
commands. That the name Varuna means “will, command,” as 
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Professor Meillet thinks,’ or is akin to Greek Ovpavés, “sky,” 
Avestan varena, “abode of the daévas,” as has been suggested for a 
long time, is thus of little importance for our conclusions. 

If these considerations are accepted, I hope they will contribute 
to broaden the field of research in the domain of Aryan religion, 
mythology, and civilization. Many efforts have been made to 
bring unity into the Aryan and the Semitic families of languages. 
They have proved vain up to now and may very well remain so, but 
if linguistics has thus failed to break down the wall which separates 
Indo-European from Semitic philology, it does not exclude the 
possibility of a reconciliation in the domain of ideas. 

The influence of more civilized neighboring people on the ideas 
_ of the eastern Aryans does not prevent us in the least from holding 
in highest esteem the rishis of India and the sages of Iran, who have 
perpetuated and developed into a fine religious system conceptions 
in which the productiveness of Aryan imagination and sensibility 
was allied with the more mature and more exalted religious thought 
of Asia. The part of Zoroaster, who has created the admirable 
religion of Ahura Mazdah, is not diminished by the fact that he 
has inherited ideas of various origins. He has isolated the per- 
sonality of the Wise God, guardian of morality, etc., from the other 
gods, even from those who belonged to the same group, as Mithra 
and Aryaman, and has elaborated a curious system to account for 
the existence of evil. 

For this he deserves to be looked upon as one of the greatest 
figures in the history of religious and philosophical ideas. In the 
same way as Socrates and Plato would not have been possible with- 
out the Ionian philosophers, Pythagoras, the Sophists, etc., the 
personality of Zoroaster was hardly conceivable as long as one did 
not know of the evolution of ideas in Iran and India prior to his 
coming. But his genius, like that of Socrates, does not seem less 
admirable on account of the existence of his predecessors. 


* Journal Asiatique, Vol. X, 10, p. 143. 
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“For about a thousand years,” Menshikov wrote lately in the 
Novoe Vremia, ‘orthodoxy has existed among the Russian people. 
For about a thousand years the poorly educated but devout clergy- 
men have been able to communicate their faith to the good-hearted 
and ignorant people. But something catastrophic has happened, 
and this great religious mood began to die out, at first among the 
aristocracy, then among the intellectual classes, then among the 
clergy. Finally, when the pastors began to desert their charges, 
their flocks also scattered.” 

The pessimistic forebodings of the Russian publisher are not 
the declarations of a mind imbued with preconceived religious 
opinions, nor the shout of alarm of a timid heart, for Menshikov 
boasts of being a constant and true son of the ‘Russian orthodox 
church. On the contrary, his words are the sincere expression of an 
evolution of Russian religious consciousness which is taking place 
among the leading classes in the social and literary life of Russia. 
Notwithstanding the firmly planted roots of its historical past, 
the gorgeous pomp of its liturgy, the unsurpassed beauty of its 
religious chants, and the majestic splendor of its rites; notwithstand- 


- ing its political value as the predominating state religion and its 


naturalization in the Russian soul, orthodox Christianity in Russia 
is facing a serious crisis. 

Russian writers, clinging to the ancient religious traditions of 
their own country, cannot refrain from lampooning with pungent 
witticisms and gibes the Russian aristocrats who leave their native 
soil to kill time in the perverse atmosphere of the most corrupted 
European centers, affecting German or French. The worst of it 
is that they make little of the orthodox inheritance of their fore- 
fathers and fall a prey to the basest materialism, or are lost in 
the maze of agnosticism, or betray both Russian fatherland and 
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Russian church by enslaving their minds under Roman Catholicism. 
The Russian aristocracy is indeed orthodox in name, but they no 
longer quench their thirst at the wellsprings of the Christian life. 

The higher intellectual classes, in turn, feel a contempt for the 
church which nourished them. Russian universities, too, are the 
sanctuaries of deified reason. In their halls Christ no longer utters 
his appeals, while religious oddities and fancies and the extrava- 
gances of philosophers are taught to a youth morally perverted 
and mentally stumbling in darkness. To quote a just expression 
of Rt. Rev. Sergius, archbishop of Finland, “We are now witnessing 
in Russia a divorce between church and intelligence, and the 
responsibility for that moral gloom hinges largely upon the igno- 
rance and clumsiness of the Russian clergy.’’ Sacred learning, 
with the exception of the Canon Law, church history, and a rudi- 
mentary course of Christian apologetics, has been put under ban 
by the universities. Theological studies are frowned upon as a 
dialectical game of diseased minds or of sophists in idle moments. 
Christianity is not inwardly lived within the Russian orthodox 
church. Theological papers have a very small circulation. Suffice 
it to say that the Ecclesiastical Messenger of Sergiev Posad, the 
leading organ of Russian theological thought, counts only 1,500 
subscribers. 

This weaning of the Russian intelligence from the Russian 
church has forged two types, two antithetical systems of Russian 
theological thought. At the present Russia is possessed of a lay 
and of a clerical theology. We have there the official theology of 
the church and the autonomous theology of the intelligence; a 
theological thought bound in the swaddling clothes of the narrowest 
conservatism and a theological thought roaming in the boundless 
breadth of free speculation. We are witnesses to a dramatic conflict. 
On the one side is a theological culture which worships the idol of 
authority, holds tradition as the supreme and ultimate norm of 
truth, overrates the value of formulas, hunts down doctrinal 
novelties, and regards lethargic slumber of mind as the main 
characteristic of the true Christian spirit. On the other hand, we 
have a theological culture which hoists the standard of revolt 
against the ossification of ideas, throws off servility to systems and 
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conceptions begotten and elaborated in ancient times, refuses 
respect to the dogmatic rehandling of Christian truth, breaks down 
the fetters of dogmatic definitions, and yearns after fulness of life, 
the spell of newness, the independence of reason. This is a theo- 
logical culture which dreams of a new Christianity rising from 
the scattered débris of its ancient foundations, a Christianity 
trumpeting to the world the thrilling event of new revelations and 
new inspiration of the Holy Spirit, a Christianity which will be 
able to realize new syntheses in the moral and spiritual life of 
mankind, to nourish with food fresh from heaven the peoples 
athirst for light, truth, and justice, a Christianity which shall 
open new eras in the story of the perennial onward sweep of the 
Christian religion. 

The antagonism between these two types of culture is very 
sharp. It opens a yawning abyss between the church of the Rus- 
sian hierarchy and the church of the individual mind. It arrays 
on hostile battlefields the followers of tradition and the believers 
in free intelligence. It gives decided contours to the religious 
yearnings of the awakening Russian soul, and at the same time it 
stimulates the dozing energies of orthodox theological thought. 

On the crest of this wave which separates two spiritual worlds 
the gigantic figure of Leo Tolstoi attracts attention. Historian, 
philosopher, novelist, above all a psychologist, a pitiless and 
unrivaled analyzer of the human heart, Tolstoi is the chief embodi- 
ment of those anarchical instincts which, according to Berdiaev, 
lie at the bottom of the Russian heart. Tolstoi’s anarchism expands 
over all the forms and varieties of man’s life, passes over social, 
civic, religious, military institutions as the fiery breath of the 
desert over a luxuriant vegetation, with the fury of a hurricane 
beheads even the glorious flowers of the arts, and holds that the 
perfection of manhood is to be found in the barren steppes of 
religious nihilism. By reason of his attempts at a rehandling of 
the gospel, of his denials of the logical soundness and aesthetic 
beauty of Christianity, of his effort to compress within the narrow 
inclosure of the human intellect the values which we discover in 
the foundations of traditional Christian thought, Tolstoi is assur- 
edly the founder and master of the lay theology of Russia, the 
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prophet and apostle of a Christianity renewed in its inner structure 
and reared upon an entirely new basis. In his famous Criticism 
of the Orthodox Theology of Macarius, a metropolitan of Moscow, 
he lays the ax to the roots of the majestic though barren tree of 
orthodox Christianity. 

Yet the religious, or rather the irreligious, conceptions of Tolstoi 
have not succeeded in mastering the popular mind. His tenets, 
both religious and political, when applied tothe daily social life 
by a handful of Duchoborts came into collision with the legal 
violence of the state and resulted in a tragic failure. The ideal 
religion of Tolstoi, summed up in his chief tenet of non-resistance 
to evil, is not appropriate to real life. It demands a degree of 
heroism beyond our reach; it overthrows convictions deeply rooted 
in the social mind; it carries with it the denial of fundamental 
rights which neither society nor individuals are willing to surrender; 
it claims such a moral perfection in human beings as to make evil 
vanish from the world. 

In like manner Tolstoi’s religion does not satisfy the demands 
and requirements of a man’s heart, does not further the develop- 
ment of the searching mind, which from time to time craves the 
perennial vision of a light radiating from above. The religious 
thought of Tolstoi is a destructive power, a solvent that decom- 
poses and volatilizes the substantial elements of the Christian 
faith and cripples the factors of Christian religiousness. Tolstoi, 
a wonderful master in the analysis of the passions, has been a 
narrow-minded builder in the doctrinal synthesis. His dexterity, 
that of a strategist who discovers at a glance the weakest point 
of a hostile army, failed whenever he undertook the task of erecting 
a citadel for the little host of his own followers. It is therefore no 
matter of wonder that the greatest of the Russian religious thinkers, 
though continuing Tolstoi’s criticism of historic Christianity and 
inheriting his spirit, set some limits to the field of their investiga- 
tions, and even dropped the irreligious radicalism of their master. 
No doubt they look for the Kingdom of God in their own conscious- 
ness, but they also see that Christianity as a religion of the spirit 
fills the veins of the social body with the purest blood. Tolstoi’s 
religious nihilism led the way to the “‘undogmatic” Christianity of 
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those modern Russian thinkers contemptuously called theologians 
of the decadence, to whom we are indebted for the awakening of 
lay theology and of the bright views of the religion of the future. 

At the head of the new school of religious thought in Russia 
stand Demetrius Merezhkovsky and Basil Rozanov. The former 
is the brilliant novelist who, with an intense dramatic feeling and 
most vivid colors, pictures the tumultuous life of that remote age 
when evangelical Christianity, becoming altered and disfigured, 
began its period of doctrinal exhaustion. The novel of his famous 
trilogy entitled Julian the A postate is a striking portraiture of that 
doctrinal stage of Christian thought which smothered the life of 
the Gospels in dialectic and inaugurated the era of spiritual bondage 
and of hierarchical despotism. 

Less systematic, yet bolder in his criticism of historic Chris- 
tianity, Basil Rozanov, a philosopher and a man of letters, has 
forged a style of his own, a style apocalyptic, now sweetly warbling 
as the soft rhythm of a love song, now rude and bristling with 
barbarism. And in the footsteps of these two famous leaders other 
thinkers in Russia are searching for the Christianity of the coming 
generations, are setting a battering-ram against the venerable cita- 
dels of Christian dogmatism, are exploring the skies in the hope 
of gazing upon the radiance of the new-rising sun of justice. 

Minsk sounds the rational depths of a mysticism built on a 
philosophical basis, a mysticism, too, for which the idea of God 
does not suffice. 

Nicholas Berdiaev foretells a new descent of the Holy Spirit, 
to realize the harmonious synthesis of the revelation of the Father 
with that of the Son. Prince Eugenius Trubeckoi pours invectives 
of fire upon the Bastille of the spirit, the walls reared up by the 
dogmatist of Christianity, who aimed at holding thought in thral- 
dom. And notwithstanding their destructive tenets, Russian 
liberals still are dwelling within the pale of the orthodox church. 
Whatever may be said of the rigid formalism and the doctrinal 
intolerance of orthodox Christianity, such men are seemingly con- 
vinced that the radicalism of their conceptions is not at a variance 
with such free inspiration as orthodox Christianity permits to its 
followers. They boast of being the orthodox of the spirit and 
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look down upon the orthodox of the formulas, the theologians of 
the traditional orthodoxy. They are the pioneers of a new living 
creed, the explorers of a ““New Path” (Novit Put). Such was the 
title of their leading organ, which appeared at Petrograd in 1902, and 
which, like all the products of novelty-loving speculation, died 
after a brief career. 

Now, what are the main grounds of Russian liberalism? A 
recent critic and hater of the new school of thought, Paul Stepanov, 
emphasizes a striking difference between the Russian lay theology 
and the liberal systems of Western Christianity. According to 
him, the latter are built up by methodical minds and lay the 
foundations of their religious criticism upon the scientific principles 
of knowledge. Russian liberalism, on the contrary, rests on a 
moving field. It is the offspring of fragmentary speculation. It 
reveals the meretricious brilliancy of unconnected thoughts, of 
dazzling metaphors, of startling paradoxes. There is no organic 
unity in its schemes; there is no steadiness of doctrine in its asser- 
tions; there is no logical connection between its tenets. Its 
features are unsettled, indefinite, wavering, like the flame of a 
candle flickering to the capricious wind of a nocturnal breeze. 
Russian liberals are wayward wights, who preach a new religion 
without knowing what they believe in, what they rest upon, and 
why they raze to the ground the majestic columns of Christian 
dogmatic. Confusion is the chief characteristic of their unfortunate 
attempts at a new philosophy of religion. 

There is, indeed, some truth in such a biased stricture of Russian 
liberalism. Like all religious and philosophical systems which lived 
before it, Russian liberalism has neither unity of doctrine nor strict- 
ness of logical rules. It is, indeed, rather the achievement of a 
religious individualism than the well-settled program of a new 
philosophy of Christianity. It embodies a trend of mind rather 
than a system of doctrines. Nevertheless, its main features stand 
out in strong relief against the dark background of its wavering 
conceptions. The fundamentals of the Russian liberalism may be 
described as follows: (1) Evangelical Christianity has undergone 
the deadly influence of an evil power which has preyed upon its 
heart, tarnished its purity, and enfeebled its force. (2) The decay 
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of historic Christianity is the result of a dogmatic elaboration of 
the Christian truth, an elaboration which superseded the worship 
of the spirit by the worship of formulas. (3) The survival of 
Christianity will be found in the free activity and the autonomous 
development of the vitalizing powers of Christian thought, which 
have been thus far crippled and mutilated. (4) In the revival of 
Christianity the free development of the human mind will be inter- 
woven with the constant action of the Deity, whose Word never 
ceases disclosing to men new forms of religious life, new interpreta- 
tions and new meanings of revealed truth. Russian liberalism is 
thus a complex and confused movement. It takes its start from 
the sure ground of historical criticism only to meander into a 
philosophical mysticism grounded on a neo-Platonic basis and to 
culminate at length in a visionary mysticism which expands in 
floating worlds of imagination. 

According to this view, Christianity passed through a period of 
intellectual stagnation which withered the luxury of its vegetation 
and destroyed the perfume of its evangelical flowers. The moral 
catastrophe of Christianity, the slow but fatal drooping of its life, 
the corpselike rigidity of its members, are the saddest result of the 
dogmatic battles which raged unceasingly between the fourth and 
the seventh centuries. The church devoted its speculative powers 
to the formulation of dogmatic definitions, to the probing of mys- 
teries which are out of our reach, to hedging in revealed truth 
by syllogisms; and thus it allowed the spirit of the gospel to vanish 
in the mists of theological rationalism. The aroma of the Christian 
life, the redolence of its virtues, the matchless simplicity of its 
words, were lost when it came in touch with Christian dogmatism. 
The untaught eloquence of the fishers of Galilee seemed vapid to 
the refined taste of dogmatists perfectly acquainted with all the 
subtleties of dialectics. Clement of Alexandria and Origen were 
the standard-bearers of the new school of thought. The tinsel of 
their learning replaced the pure gold of the Gospels. The Chris- 
tian truth sank under the burden of the counterfeit jewels of the 
gentile philosophers, stained its brow with the rouge of Greek and 
Roman coxcombs, wrapped itself in the leaden cloak of a ponderous 
erudition, appropriated to itself the methods and aims of that 
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human scholarship which overloads the mind while drying up the 
inward life of the spirit. 

Christianity, rigid in its crystallized forms, was like fossil bones 
which no longer have a place among the living. A barren, prattling, 
gossiping, squabbling dogmatic superseded the life-giving teaching 
of the gospel. Instead of imbuing the spirits of the masses with 
the spirit of Christ, instead of applying to social and individual life 
the rules of Christian ethics, evil-hearted Pharisees and the dregs 
of the populace at Byzantium jangled in the streets, in the squares, 
in the hippodrome, grappled with the problems of the divine pro- 
cession, the two wills in Christ, the unity of nature and essence in 
God. Churches, monasteries, council halls, became the arenas of 
dialectical pugilism and of tragicomical tilts. 

Thus as time went on dogmaticians degraded the sublime 
majesty of Christ’s religion and heaped up rubbish around his 
sanctuary. 


The Christian truth [writes Rozanov], a rain dropping down from heaven, 
a food for Godhead, a fountain springing out from a celestial source, a palm 
bower filled with mysterious shadows, the Eden of the spirit and mind, the 
Christian truth sank into a religion of antiquarians, into a bureaucratic routine, 
into a matter of ceaseless wranglings, into a frolicsome pastime of idle pedants, 
into an ever-growing sparkling of divisions, into a brand of social perturbations. 


Men no longer thought under the guidance of the Spirit living 
within us. The knowledge of God they drew from books, from the 
dead letter of ecclesiastical tradition, from the unguarded state- 
ments of pagan philosophy, from the vagaries of self-styled mystics. 
It was in vain that souls athirst for truth asked the church that 
they might cross the threshold of God’s sanctuary. The eminent 
shepherds of the hierarchy or the mouthpieces of sacred learning 
answered them only with mathematical axioms, with thoroughly 
elaborated words, with unwarranted principles, with irksome gib- 
berish about mysteries in God. True Christianity, that Chris- 
tianity which spread its boughs over all the world, and gathered 
all peoples under their shelter, and fertilized its roots with the 
blood of its martyrs, the Christianity of, I say, the golden Apostolic 
age, sank down, faded away, in the chains of a rigid dogmatism. 
It became a historical religion, which holds, no doubt, a foremost 
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place in the story of the religious evolution of mankind, which 
looks like a huge edifice built up on geometrical lines. The great 
mistake, the ruinous illusion of historic Christianity, lies in the 
barren worship of the dogmatic formulas, which have been wrongly 
magnified as the echo of the fullest and purest teaching of Christ. 

To the Russian liberals the ecumenical definitions of the 
Christian faith are but rudimentary schemes and ephemeral 
utterances of religious thought in a given period of time. If 
human life is a ceaseless succession of sunrises and sunsets, of light 
and darkness, of shouts of victory and silences of the tomb, even 
the life of the spirit, the life of the mind, passes through alternate 
stages of decay and revival. So vast are the spiritual contents 
of the Christian faith, so plentiful its spiritual richness, so 
unbounded its wide horizons, that every attempt at classifying 
its priceless and countless gems, at clouding its sky with the fogs 
of human reasoning, will necessarily result in a lamentable failure. 
The schematism of the traditional theology cannot be an eternal 
one for non-eternal minds. It is impressed with the stamp of a 
given century; it is engraved with the date of its composition; it 
shows the hue, the patina of the century which gave rise to it; 
it is streaked with the blows of those human passions which reacted 
against its predominance; it hides in its fibers that germ of deca- 
dence which thwarts the efforts and undoes the work of our created 
minds. If the centuries are rolling on and carrying with them in 
a hurried flight the generations, the monuments, the ideas, the 
majestic temples, the golden idols, the sacerdotal castes, the philo- 
sophical schools, the seats of learning, the nurseries of superstition, 
even the civil and literary inheritances of highly polished nations, 
if time is all-crumbling and all-renewing, why do we wonder at 
hearing it said that in a like manner the creeds of historic Chris- 
tianity, the magic formulas of a dogmatism gone out of fashion 
in the midst of modern Christian society, will be carried off by the 
waves of ages and swept away by the flowing stream of new reli- 
gious conceptions? Into dogmatic definition which synthesize the 
religious experiences, the theological views, of a dead world we need 
to breathe a breath of life of our own, a blast of modernity—impel 
a surge of thought which, so to speak, ceases moving in the dull 
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sky of wintertide day, but which merges itself into the radiance of 
the sun beaming in its noon glory. 

But what is the true meaning, the true significance, of dogmas 
in Christianity? Dogmas, answers Merezhkovsky, are the chains 
of the spirit. Dogmatic speculations, writes Rozanov, in the same 
strain, are the corrosives of Christian truths. Dogmas are dead 
principles, lifeless clay, stones served as meals on the dining-table 
of Christians, the multiplication table of revealed wisdom. Dog- 
mas broke the unity of the church; they drove a poisonous arrow 
into the heart of Christianity; they impaired and spoiled the 
virginal beauty of the Gospels. It is unwise to look at the church’s 
Fathers as the pillars of truth. They were rather the Samsons 
that pulled down the majestic temple of the Christian faith. Their 
deadly influence deserves to be compared with that of an anatomist 
who produces a lethargic slumber in a living being in order to 
dissect it, to cut off its quivering members, to make of it an amor- 
phous and bloodless mass of flesh and muscles. The Fathers of 
the church are the forerunners of Kant, the teachers of Strauss. 
Under their pen and in the twaddlings of their dialectical lucubra- 
tions Jesus Christ was stripped of his halo of divine sainthood. 
He was clothed with a philosophical garb and metamorphosed 
into a barren pundit hunting after uncouth technical words. The 
theologians of the period of the ecumenical councils are petulant 
disputers who give currency to their trifles as though they were 
the quintessence of Christian teaching. The Fathers of the church, 
with their quotations, commentaries, formulas, imprisoned the 
mind and stifled freedom of inquiry, and incited Christian legists 
to light funeral piles, to preach a blind obedience to tyrants, to 
strangle every free activity, both social and intellectual. Accord- 
ing to Merezhkovsky, dogmas are a barricade set up against the 
onward sweep of the army that is bravely striving for the final 
triumph of progress and civilization. Theology has no more prac- 
tical value in real life. Its crumbling ruins are to be ranged among 
the old garments or the skeletons of a prehistoricalmuseum. Take, 
for instance, the mystery of the Trinity. It is a worthless riddle. 
Subtle controversies about the divine procession. give no light to 
those who seek social improvement, or a reconciliation between 
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religious and scientific thought, or amiable relations between church 
and state. Christian truths are summed up like grammar rules; 
children are forced to imprint them upon their minds like magical 
sentences. 

Prince Trubeckoi asserts that every pedantic rule, every dialec- 
tical garb, cripples the spontaneous movements of the spirit within 
us, and dogmas are like a goal which severs the divine Teacher 
from intercourse with men. 

There is still another essential difference between the conceptions 
of dogmas held by the traditional and that held by the progressive 
theology. If in the theological system of the Fathers of the church 
and of the ecumenical councils dogma is a fossilized larva, a crystal- 
lized form, in the later theology it is a prominent factor of progress, 
an everlasting germ of vitality, an evolutionary force which, at the 
joyful warmth of springtide, makes green again the winter-hardened 
fields. 

In fact, dogmatics, to borrow the definition of Merezhkovsky, is 
a vital knowledge which develops itself organically, and spreads 
out its roots, and expands its boughs, and invigorates its trunk, 
and multiplies its scions. It is, explains Minsk, an indefinite intel- 
lectual creation, an evolutionary process of new forms, a new aspect 
of the supreme and universal truth. The official dogmatic, con- 
ceived as a vast and intangible reservoir of eternal and immutable 
theoretical truths, as a mausoleum of infallible formulas, is not a 
building set up by God or a token of the intellectual vitality of 
Christian teaching. As a stable foundation of Christianity dogma 
should be an inner truth, a truth unveiling itself to the spiritual 
eyes of man, and, as such, a truth acting as a principle of Christian 
life. It is made up of two elements: the outward shell, viz., the 
formula of its expression, and the inward kernel, viz., its doctrinal 
contents. This latter element is the vital substance of dogma, the 
divine spark that illumines our minds. To force a follower of 
Christ to an idolatrous worship of dogmatic formulas would be to 
apply violence to the free spirit living within him. 

The creeds, the dogmatic formulas, are not and ought not to 
be instruments of torture and obligatory rules. Every Christian 
is possessed of his own religious experience. The seed of the gospel 
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falls down from heaven into the soil of the individual conscience, 
and there it finds a fruitful earth which causes it to sprout and to 
assume a definite shape. 

Since this is the nature of dogma, it would be unwise to look 
upon it as a fixed and changeless expression of a religious truth, 
as a mask giving to all members of Christianity the same counte- 
nance, the same smile, the same wrinkles. Dogma is, in fact, a 
spiritual truth begotten of the religious experience of each individual 
conscience. Its outward determination has therefore no substantial 
value; its moral necessity is dependent upon theoretical exigencies, 
which are the outcome of our education or the artificial rules of 
our disciplined mind. And since the theoretical knowledge of any 
Christian develops in both the individual and the collective mind, 
in a like manner dogmatic formulas, far from being immutable and 
fixed, follow the evolution of the conscience, both individual 
and collective. Thus, so to speak, they rush on into the never- 
ceasing circulation of the life of our Christian thought. In a given 
period of our development, in the historical life of Christianity, 
they are venerated and endeared as unchangeable axioms; in a 
later period they lose their old significance. A learned Christian 
also consents to formulas, but the sense in which he takes them is 
at variance with that of an unlearned believer. 

Thus, the dogmatic conceptions of an uncouth Christianity 
differentiate themselves from the definitions of a perfected one. 
Each outside determination of faith is of merely relative value. 
and meaning. Hence, it follows that the dogmatic definitions of 
the ecumenical councils suited the Christian mentality of that 
epoch and exhibited the watchword of orthodoxy. A Christian 
dogmatic crammed with Platonic reminiscences and modes of 
thought and with technical words is a timely outgrowth of Chris- 
tian speculation in an age in which Platonism preponderated, but 
it is a glaring anachronism when Platonic thought sinks into 
oblivion and philosophers invade new fields of research and gaze 
at broader horizons. The mistake of the official theology has 
been that of considering and praising the Platonic garb of 
thought as the only and permanent formulation of the truths of 
the faith. 
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Christianity is an eternal and universal religion, and therefore 
its content is inexhaustible and not inexorably connected with 
formulas elaborated in a given period of its historical life. In 
every stage of its long-lived existence it puts forth many-colored 
blossoms which variously reveal the multifarious beauty of its 
lineaments and the richness of its treasures. It is an invaluable 
precious stone, the cuttings of which glow in varied flames as 
they reflect the deep green of the ocean, or the luminous blue of 
the Italian sky, or the pale rays of the moon. 

And we may add to this that not only sundry periods of time 
have their peculiar formulas, but that Christians even in the same 
stage, in accordance with their intellectual variations, are differen- 
tiated from each other as concerns the expression of their beliefs. 
For instance, to the great bulk of the faithful who do not care for 
metaphysical speculations Christ is the Son of God; to the fol- 
lowers of Judaic traditions he is the promised Messiah; to the 
adepts of Platonism he is the Logos. 


In matters of faith [writes Tolstoi] we are not able to find a formula which 
sets forth with an identical significance all the individual conceptions. Every- 
one thinks of his own; in compliance with his subjective criteria everyone 
gives a different meaning to the same formula. It is not only useless but 
dangerous to shut up the doctrinal variety of the Christian teaching within 
immutable formulas. No doubt some theoretical principles may rise to the 
dignity of perennial and universal formulas when they refer to the practical 
life; for instance, the commandment of God, “‘Thou shalt not kill,’”’ or the 
declaration of Christ, ‘Do not oppose evil.”” But in the domain of dogmatics 
there is nothing definite nor constant. The norm of faith is to be found 
in the individual believer, and the dogmatic theology itself is worked out 
by him. 


Hence, it follows that dogma germinates and develops within 
the spirit of every Christian in proportion to his spiritual progress 
and the evolution of free thought in him. Like the truth which 
batters at the barriers of ignorance and explores new fields, Chris- 
tianity, owing to the ceaseless labor of human generations, evolves 
its own life. 

Such is, as we have summed it up, the Russian liberalism in 
its destructive form. It is a strong reaction against the exaggerated 
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formalism and the stiffened traditionalism of the Greek orthodoxy, 
against the superstitious overgrowth of the outward religion, to 
the great detriment of the inner life, against the letter which kills, 
to the great detriment of the spirit which vivifies. That reaction 
is needed whenever the religious feeling gets crystallized, whenever 
the religious life sinks into a mechanical achievement of ritual 
forms, into the unbounded adhesion to self-styled oracles of God, 
into a blind obedience to a tyranny which, while boasting of being 
inspired and guided by God, actually feels the sway of human 
passions and the influence of ignorance. The reaction of Russian 
liberalism owes its birth to the craving to shatter the material 
crust of Christian worship, to make plain that the religious feeling 
which springs out of the secret springs of our souls cannot be 
hemmed in by the dikes of formulas. In the irresistible straining 
of all the powers of the soul toward God, in the quickened throb- 
bings of the heart seeking after God, in the mystical fellowship of 
our spiritual being with the Deity that dwells in regions inaccessible 
to us, our religious consciousness throws off the yoke of legal deter- 
minations, the material of the Canonists, and, above all, the barren- 
ness and narrowness of Phariseeism. In a similar way religious 
thought which in a flight of love aspires toward God, and upon the 
sunlit heights of the contemplation of God swims into an ocean of 
uncreated light, religious thought, I say, in the dazzling splendors 
of the divine Wisdom, gets rid of the rigidity of formulas carefully 
elaborated by skilful dialecticians and finds in the bosom of God 
hidden treasures. Religious feeling sprouts in mystery, lives in 
the shrine of mysteries, grows up and refines itself in the cloud of 
mystery, and any attempt to bring it down from the mysterious 
heaven which is both its throne and its source would be to trans- 
plant it into a craggy and dry soil where, in a short time, it would 
fade and die. 

In conclusion, we can entirely subscribe to the just remark of 
Rt. Rev. William Boyd Carpenter, bishop of Ripon: “The moment 
a creed becomes scientifically measurable the religious power of 
it evaporates. Self is a sacred thing; and the religion which seeks 
to set it aside, rather than to lift it to true self-possession, has set 
the seal of doom upon itself.” 
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GALEN ON THE CHRISTIANS 


In 1844 J. C. L. Gieseler in his Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (4th 
ed.), I, 1, p. 167, Anm. 16, wrote: “ Der beriihmte Arzt Claudius Galenus 
(um 160) sagte in einer seiner verloren gegangenen Schriften (die Stelle 
in syrischer Uebersetzung in Bar-Hebraei Chron. syr., ed. Bruns et Kirsch, 
Pp. 55, aus Gal. comm. in Phaedonem Platonis, ausfiihrlicher arabisch in 
Abulfedae historia anteislamica, ed. Fleischer, p. 109 aus Gal. de senten- 
tiis politiae Platonicae citiert): Hominum plerique . . . . [the Latin of 
Fleischer is quoted to the words] ut nihil cedant vere philosophantibus.” 
The same Latin is quoted, with reference to Gieseler (faulty in the 
English translation: I, 1, 4 [sic]; the German is not accessible to the 
writer in the libraries of the University of Chicago), in Harnack’s History 
of Dogma, I, 235, n. 2; without such reference in the same author’s 
Mission and Expansion, I, 212 {.; with reference to Harnack in Norden’s 
Antike Kunstprosa, p. 518, n. 1. Theodor Zahn does not quote the 
passage in full, but refers to Fleischer’s Abulfeda in his Der Stoiker Epiktet 
u. s. Verhilinis zum Christentum, p. 24, Anm. 29 (cf. Anm. 27). Norden 
gives Harnack’s reference to Gieseler correctly, and adds the information, 
obtained from the Arabist G. Jacob, that Abulfeda’s source is Ibn 
al-Athir; in the Nachtrége of 1909, II, 4, he refers to K. Kalbfleisch, 
who in the Festschrift fiir Gomperz (Vienna, 1902), pp. 96f., follows 
Steinschneider (Virchow’s Archiv f. pathologische Anatomie u. Physio- 
logie, CXXIV [1891], 459, No. 89) and Philippi (verbally) when he 
assumes as probable the identification of Fleischer’s “de sententiis 
politiae Platonis” with Galen’s MAarwvxdy daArAdywv cvvopews 4. Kalb- 
fleisch quotes at length in a translation made for him by Philippi 
Ibn abi Usaibi‘a’s version of Hunain b. Ish4q’s story concerning the 
finding and translation of a portion of this Synopsis; but neither he nor 
Steinschneider quotes in full Ibn abi Usaibi‘a’s rendition of Galen’s 
words on the Christians, to which both refer, as occurring in this Arabic 
writer’s Kitéb‘ujan al-anba? fi tabagét al-‘atibba’, ed. A. Miiller (Konigs- 
berg, 1884), I, 76. And there the knowledge of the moderns concerning 
Galen’s celebrated statement concerning the Christians rests, so far 
as the writer’s search in the literature accessible to him has been able 
to discover. 
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But a number of problems in regard to this statement remain 
untouched. Since Gieseler’s day two Mohammedan authorities have 
been added for the statement, one a century, the other two-thirds of 
a century, earlier than Abulfeda. The version of neither has been sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny. The Christian version of Bar-Hebraeus has 
been quite forgotten, since Gieseler put it aside as being less explicit. It 
seems to have occurred to no one to inquire, How came those three 
Moslems, all of whom are known to be compilers, the most original of 
them being Ibn abi Usaibi‘a, to fix upon just this one statement of 
Galen’s concerning the Christians of hisday? In the quest for the book 
of Galen’s from which this statement appears to be taken, the dis- 
crepant statement of the Christian author has been left aside completely. 
Though there is a reference to Plato’s writings, no one has, apparently, 
attempted to find any utterance or utterances of his which would seem 
to fit the occasion. No attempt has been made to determine the true 
intent and purport of Galen’s words. A re-examination of the facts in 
the case is therefore quite in place. Unfortunately the Arabic and 
Syriac sections of the libraries within the writer’s reach and the time 
just now at his disposal do not allow him to extend the search as far 
as he would like. 

To begin with, Abulfeda’s account has been placed before the public 
a sufficient number of times in Fleischer’s excellent Latin translation. 
The Arabic has not been set forth in connection with other versions. 
Beginning a little before the place at which the beginning is usually 
made, it may be well to state that after mentioning as the only event 
worthy of note is Marcus Aurelius’ reign Bardaisan’s treatise on dualism, 
Abulfeda proceeds to say that Marcus died in the year 481 of the Seleu- 
cid era. Thereupon Commodus reigned in his stead, according to the 
Canon, for a period of thirteen years, and he brought his own life to an 
untimely end by hanging himself, which event took place at the close 
of the year 494 of the Seleucid era. 
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According to the Kamil [of Ibn Athir] Galen lived in the days of this 
Commodus, having been born before the death of Ptolemy [literally: ‘and 
Galen lived to the time of Ptolemy”. In his [i.e., Galen’s] time the religion 
of the Christians had become manifest, and Galen mentions them [i.e., the 
Christians] in his book Remarks on the Book of Plato on the Republic, where he 
says: “‘The mass of the people are not able to follow the thread of an apodictic 
discourse, wherefore they need allusive (enigmatic) sayings, so that they 
may enjoy instruction thereby (by allusive sayings he means the tales con- 
cerning rewards and punishments in the world to come). Of this sort we now 
see the people who are called Christians deriving their faith from such allusive 
sayings. Yet on their part deeds have been produced equal to the deeds of 
those who are in truth philosophers. For example, that they are free from the 
fear of death is a fact which we all have observed; likewise their abstinence 
from the unlawful practice of sexual intercourse. And, indeed, there are 
some among them, men, and women, also, who during the whole of their 
natural life refrain altogether from such intercourse. And some of them have 
attained to such a degree of severe self-control and to such earnestness in their 
desire for righteousness, that they do not fall short of those who are in truth 
philosophers. Thus far the words of Galen. 


And that is all Abulfeda has to say on the reign of Commodus. 

Coming now to the acknowledged source of Abulfeda (1273-1331), 
we find Norden stating on the authority of G. Jacob that Abulfeda 
quoted the passage from the Kémil of Ibn Athir (1160-1234; the 
Ké4mil stops at 1231); Norden then gives the Latin of Fleischer, with 
two minor changes (1. 2 Galenus is inserted after fecit; 1. 5 parabolas 
dicit narrationes for narrationes dicit), which are said to be based upon 
a collation by G. Jacob of Fleischer’s translation with the original in the 
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Kamil. If this statement of Norden’s correctly represents G. Jacob, 
then the writer would like to know in what edition or manuscript Pro- 
fessor Jacob read his Ibn Athir. The changes might as easily have been 
made from the Arabic of Abulfeda himself; they merely make the Latin 
a little less good Latin, but a slightly more literal rendering of the 
Arabic of Abulfeda. In the well-known and excellent edition of Ibn 
Athir by Tornberg (Leyden: Brill, 1867), Vol. I, Galen is mentioned 
just twice: the first time, in the confused series of Roman emperors on 
p. 229 a half-line is devoted to a notice of his death; the second time, 
on p. 233 two lines and two words are dedicated to him. This last note 
follows a statement concerning Marcus Aurelius’ reign, which is practi- 
cally identical with that of Abulfeda. Thereupon Ibn Athir proceeds: 
“Then Commodus reigned twelve years. And in his days lived Galen, 
who was born before the death of Ptolemy [literally: who lived to the 
time of Ptolemy] the Claudian. In his time the Christian religion had 
become manifest and he mentions them in his book Remarks on the 
Book of Plato on the Republic.” Underscoring by a continuous line 
marks greater, by a dotted line lesser, differences of Ibn Athir’s account 
from that of Abulfeda. And what is here printed is all that Ibn Athir 
has to say about Galen, and all that he says at this point about Com- 
modus; nor does he say anything vitally different on the latter any- 
where else. It is manifest (1) that Abulfeda has amplified his account 
of Commodus and Galen from other sources, and (2) that the actual 
statement of Galen is missing in Ibn Athir, which is quite what we 
should expect in this epitomizer. If an oriental edition or manuscript 
of the Kémil nevertheless does contain this statement, it is highly 
probable that it was inserted by a scribe from Abulfeda or some other 
source. 

The third Moslem author who is known to have quoted Galen’s 
statement on the Christians is Ibn ?Abi Usaibi‘a (1203-70), whose great 
book, a biographical history of noted physicians, was published by 
August Miiller (Kénigsberg, 1884). His scattered notes and his lengthy 
statement on Galen were published in careful résumé by Steinschneider, 
Virchow’s Archiv, loc. cit., and Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beihefte, 
II (1890-91), 2. Thence, and with the aid of the well-known Semitic 
scholar Philippi, from the original Kalbfleisch, op. cit., brought Usaibi‘a’s 
statement to the notice of classical scholars. From Kalbfleisch in turn 
Norden, op. cit., derived his knowledge. But Steinschneider was 
interested chiefly in the bibliography of Arabic translations, and Kalb- 
fleisch in classical and Hellenistic Greek literature. Neither has given 
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adequate attention to the statement concerning the Christians. By the 
kindness of the Surgeon General’s Office Library, Washington, D.C., the 
writer is enabled to present Usaibi‘a’s version from the rare and expensive 
original edition. The whole of Usaibi‘a’s treatise on Galen covers 30pages 
full of fine oriental print. Much of this, in the main well summarized 
by Steinschneider, does not concern us here. A brief summary of what 
is to our purpose, leading up to the important text, suffices. Us. begins 
with notes from or on Ish4q b. Hunain (fg10) and Baihaqi (ca. 1161 
A.D.), both of whom place Galen in the first century a.p. Thereupon 
follows a long argument on the incorrectness of this dating (Vol. I, 
72, 11—77, 10). Steinschneider notwithstanding, the bulk of this, in 
fact, probably the whole of this long statement, is taken bodily from 
‘Ubaid Allah b. Gabra’il b. Bobtisic (fca. 1058). It does not seem to be 
taken from this author’s larger works, but from a risé/a, or essay, written 
in answer to an inquiry concerning Galen’s dates (72, 11-13). That all 
of what follows, as far as 77, 14, with quotations from Mr Elia, Matran 
of Nisibis, from HAarfin b. ‘Azfir ar-Rahib, Eusebius of Caesarea, the 
Chronicle of Andronicus, etc., including quotations from Galen himself, 
is for the most part, if not in its entirety, the work, not of Us., but of 
©Ubaid Allah, is shown by the opening and closing words: nad Ids, “this 


is a transcript of it” (72, 14), and wp Pat) uae 850 Le pi Ids, 
Unpiatla fal wy done, “and this is the end of what ‘Ubaid Allah 


b. Gabra*tl wrote concerning the affairs of Galen” (77, 11). In further 
proof of “Ubaid Allah’s authorship may be quoted the statement “said 
‘Ubaid Allah,” etc., strewn, somewhat sparingly, throughout this 
material—and the tenor of the whole lengthy argument, all of which is 
meant to prove the later date for Galen, which, incidentally, is quite 
correct. It is worth while noting that one of the chief proof texts is 
Galen’s statement in the preface to the first book of the Anatomy, that he 
came to Rome for the first time during the reign of Antoninus. Various 
events in the life of Jesus, birth, baptism, ascension, are chronologi- 
cally fixed with relation to Galen. Ishaq b. Hunain, whose source 
is said to be John the Grammarian (one of the Alexandrian school 
of epitomizing paraphrasers of Galen), is elaborately proved to be 
mistaken. And then, still with chronological intent, but making a 
climax which has been beautifully led up to, the whole closes with 
Galen’s laudatory statement concerning the Christians, the text of 
which follows: 
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And what testifies to the fact that the Messiah lived before Galen by 
a considerable stretch of time is what Galen mentions in his interpretation 
(tafstr) of the book of Plato on the Republic. This is a transcript of his 
statement. Galen says: “Of this sort we see the people who are called Chris- 
tians. Only from allusive sayings and miracles is their faith. Yet on their 
part the deeds of the philosophizers have been produced also. For example, 
that they are free from the fear of death and of what they may meet there- 
after, is a fact which we may observe every day; likewise their abstinence 
from sexual intercourse. And, indeed, there are some among them, not men 
only, but women also, who during their natural life refrain from such inter- 
course. And some of them have attained to such a degree of severe self- 


control in eating and drinking, and to such earnestness in their desire for 
righteousness, that they do not fall short of those who are in truth philosophers. 


With a “said “Ubaid Allah b. Gabra*tl” the statement proceeds 
to explain that what Galen here describes is monasticism, and that in 
general the state of doctrine and practice depicted in these words does 
not correspond to the conditions obtaining in the time of the Messiah, 
but to those of one hundred years later. Whereupon the account of 
‘Ubaid Allah is closed by Us. 

In further proof, if this be needed, of the fact that the statement 
concerning the Christians with its explanation is quoted, not original 
with Us., a fourth Moslem writer must be introduced into the discussion, 
al-Qifti, an older contemporary of Us. Al-Qifti, who lived 1172-1248, 
wrote his great History of the Learned between the years 1230 and 
1236. We possess this, not in the original, but in an abbreviated form 
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given to it by a later scholar, Zauzini. This book, of which a magnifi- 
cent edition was brought out by Julius Lippert (aided by notes and other 
work left by August Miiller) (Leipzig, 1903), contains, like Us., many 
scattered notes and a special paragraph on Galen. Not so full as Us., 
he yet gives much of the same material as Us. And—though in an 
entirely different context—the paragraph above quoted, with its refer- 
ence to monasticism and all, is found in Qifti practically verbatim. 
Except for minor differences, in which for the most part Qifti exhibits 
the better text, the only difference worth noting is the loss in Qifti, as 
we have him, of one sentence, the sentence on the fear of death—by 
homoeoteleuton. 

These are the four Moslem writers, in whose works, as they have 
been preserved and published, Galen’s laudatory words concerning the 
Christians are quoted, or at least mentioned. Others who knew them 
are mentioned in Qifti and Us. These are of no immediate concern to 
us. It is worth noting, however, that the three Moslems, largely inde- 
pendent of each other, quote the same text in the same translation. 
Important introductory words are omitted in the two earlier writers. 
Among the slight differences between the two, Q. and Us. have in one 
case preserved what seems the better text: “From allusive sayings only 
do they derive their faith.” In general their text is characterized by 
a slight tendency toward summarizing abbreviation, which is offset, 
on the other hand, by paraphrasing additions, in part interpretative. 
Noteworthy is the difference in the name given to Galen’s work. Abul- 
feda and Ibn Athir call it “Remarks on (or “Synopsis of) Plato’s Book 
on the Republic”; Q. and Us. call it “Interpretation.” In this connection 
it is worthy of note that Us. in his list of Galen’s books and their trans- 
lations into Arabic quotes on p. 1o1 a statement of the celebrated trans- 
lator Hunain b. Ish4q (873), father of the Ish4q b. Hunain mentioned 
above. In this statement Hunain says that he found a copy of four of 
the eight books of Galen’s Synopsis (or Remarks, gawdmi‘) on Plato’s 
Dialogues, the dialogues commented on being (1) Kratylos, Sophistes, 
Politikos, Parmenides, Euthydemos; (2) Republic 1-4; (3) Republic 
5-10 and Timaeus; (4) Nomoi. It has been shown that Q. and Us., 
largely or wholly independent of each other, depend in the section in 
question on a Nestorian Christian of the ‘Iraq, ‘Ubaid Allah b. Gabriel of 
the famous family of Bobtisi‘, who died ca. 1058. Can it be shown that 
the two general historians, also, who at this point exhibit such remark- 
able interest for the affairs of the Christians, are dependent on Christian 
authors? Such authors were well known and widely read in their time. 
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Both Q. and Us. knew, besides “Ubaid Allah, Ibn Gulgul of Cordova 
(ca. 980) and Elias ibn al-Matran (1055). 

It is of some interest to note, further, that Us. does what Qifti does 
not—spoils the point of ‘Ubaid Allah’s fine climax by quoting immediately 
afterward from this Elias b. al-Matran Galen’s derogatory remarks about 
Moses and the Messiah and their followers, among them one from the 
Pulses, quoted later in this paper, and one from a lost work, Eis ro tp@rov 
xwvovv dxivyrov, all to the same effect, to furnish examples of dogmatic 
teaching and unreasoning faith. Us. thereupon proceeds to name Per- 
gamon (Pergamos) as the birthplace of Galen, and on the following page, 
from an unnamed source, quotes a legendary tale, accounting for Galen’s 
death in Sicily by placing him on a journey to Jerusalem with the intent 
to see there for himself the surviving disciples of the Messiah. 

Turning now to the Christian writers and coming back to Gieseler, 
we find him at least mentioning Bar-Hebraeus’ Chronicon Syriacum. 
Of this the writer has in hand only the rather faulty edition by Bruns 
and Kirsch (Leipzig, 1789). But a more careful examination of this 
too will presently appear to be very much worth while. Here we find 
a man very much interested in all he can find bearing on the early Chris- 
tians, interested also in early physicians, most especially Galen. He 
dates Galen’s birth in the tenth year of Trajan, 108 A.D., at least twenty 
years too early (Syriac text, p. 56, ll. 14f.; Latin, pp. 53f.). In the 
reign of Hadrian he mentions Claudius Ptolemaeus, the astronomer, and 
in the same sentence Galen; ‘and Galen,” he says, “studied.” The 
Syriac form means studied; not as the Latin says: Ejus |[i.e., of Ptolemy] 
praeceptor fuit Galenus medicus (p. 54). Then, under Antoninus Pius, 
much space is given to Galen (Syr. 57, 19—58, 20). The passage deserves 
fuller exposition than has yet been given to it. He says: “In his time 
_ Galen became renowned. And that he [Galen] did not live in the time 
of Christ our Lord, as some think, is clear from Galen’s own statement; 
for he says in the beginning of the first book of the Anatomy that he 
had composed the first book of the Anatomy, when for the first time he 
came up to Rome in the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius.” 
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And he says in his commentary on Plato’s book Phaedon: We see these 
people, called Christians, who base their faith on allusive sayings and miracles, 
and they do not fall short of those who are in truth philosophers; for they 
love chastity and are assiduous in fasting and careful not to eat. And among 


them there are some, who during their whole lifetime abstain from sexual 
intercourse. 


He thereupon goes on to say that this must refer to monasticism, which 
first made its appearance one hundred years after the ascension, while 
the death of Galen falls, upon reliable information, one hundred and 
sixty years after the ascension. Then he has more to say about Galen’s 
coming from Pergamos (i.e., Pergamon), his many books on medicine, 
of which about one hundred are still extant, and his revivification of the 
science of Hippocrates: 


And when he was told about the miracles and healings which Christ our 
Lord had accomplished, he said: I do not doubt that they were accomplished 
by divine power. And he inquired whether any of his disciples were still 
living, and being told that there were some in Jerusalem he rose to go to Jeru- 
salem. But when he reached Sicily, he died there eighty-eight years old. 


Bar-Hebraeus closes his statement regarding Galen with a brief ver- 
sion of the story told in Galen’s [epi Oypuaxijs mpds Tapprcavov, ed. 
Kiihn, XIV, 299 (it may be remarked, in passing, that both the Syriac 
and the Arabic of Bar-Hebraeus, and the Arabic of al-Qifti and Agapius 
Mabbugensis, substitute “the city of Antioch” for Galen’s ryv “Irakorw 
x@pav in this passage). Immediately thereafter Ptolemaeus Claudius is 
again mentioned. Galen is mentioned once more, in passing, as having 
been named “mule’s head” by Alexander Aphrodisiensis on account of 
his obstinacy in disputation and controversy (Syr. 59, 8). A little later 
follows a note concerning the death of Commodus by strangulation. 


The Arabic of this chronicle, Historia Dynastiarum, which the writer 
has only in Pococke’s edition, Oxford, 1663, differs considerably from 
the Syriac. It was written some years later, and Bar-Hebraeus had 
learned in the meantime. As Pococke’s careful index shows, Galen 
is mentioned in four distinct places: (1) Arabic text, p. 86, 1. 3; Latin, 
55, in connection with Hippocrates; (2) Arabic, 91, 10; Latin, 59, in 
connection with Rufus, the Physician; (3) Arabic, 104, 11; Latin, 67, 
in connection with Dioscorides (these three statements are not found 
in the Syriac, though Galen’s work on Hippocrates is there mentioned); 
(4) Arabic, 122, 16—123, 16; Latin, 77f. Again it is the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Brief mention is made of Valentinus and Marcion; 
then follows Galen, his many books, the theriac story, his Pergamene 
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origin. Then follows an apocryphal statement about his practicing 
medicine in Alexandria. We return to the Syriac with the statement 
about the time when he lived. Then comes, slightly different from the ~ 
Syriac, the note that this was more than one hundred years after 
the ascension. The statement on the Christians differs slightly from the 
Syriac: Galen’s book is called a commentary (a>,%), Plato’s book is 


“the book of Plato on ethics” (dX 31) named Phadon (.,,ols) and 

the passage is quoted as follows: 

pgilecls .prnintd! rea Kall po JEL Ipuaty cb Bolly spent de 

WLI gat piles crpaiisty Spbiall, pprall irpiedsy Riall pyact 
Linttle Wygudde ¥ 

Behold, these people, who are named Christians; you [the Arabic may 
have read we] see how they have built their belief on allusive sayings and 
miracles, and they are not beneath the true philosophers in their deeds, loving 
continence (or chastity) and abiding in fasting and prayer, and shunning 
wickedness; and among them are some, who are not defiled with women.' 

He goes on: “I say that he means by the allusive sayings the parables 
indited on the Kingdon of Heaven in the holy evangel.” His death is 
then related as in the Syriac, but with omission of the legendary features. 
Ptolemy the Claudian is thereupon mentioned, and a little later, as in 
the Syriac, the statement of Alexander Aphrod. concerning Galen. 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus follow, a bit more historically than in 
the Syriac. Commodus “died by strangulation.” In his reign are 
named and briefly described Tatian, Montanus, and Bardaisan. 

It is impossible for the writer at present to examine more closely the 
relation of Bar-Hebraeus to his predecessors, who wrote in Syriac. He 
belongs to the generation succeeding Ibn Athir, his dates being 1226-89; 
apparently in some measure dependent on Ibn Athir, as his confused mass 
of Antonines seems to indicate, he is yet largely independent of this source, 
especially in his statements on Galen. It is said that he used Qifti, 
and it will presently appear that he knew and used Usaibi‘a. But the 
statement on the Christians is not taken from them. 

There were Arabic Christian writers who preceded Usaibi‘a and 
Ibn Athir. The first of these, in all probability, was Eutychius of 


t The text of Salh4ni, which has just come to the writer’s hand, as he is reading 
proof, does not at this point differ materially from Pococke. Salhani’s index adds 
two further passages on Galen, neither of which, however, has to do with the matter 
in hand. 
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Alexandria (Sa‘id ibn al-Batriq), 867-940. Eutychius’ Annals were 
published in 1906 by Cheikho in the CSCO, Ser. III, Tom. VI, 1. It is 
interesting to note that he mentions Galen, indeed, in the reign of Com- 
modus (p. 105), and quotes with approval some of his words, but not the 
statement regarding the Christians. Neither does the Egyptian con- 
temporary of Bar-Hebraeus, Petros (Butrus ibn Rahib), who seems merely 
to have extracted Eutychius, have this statement. 

But of late there has come to light another Christian historian of 
Syria, contemporary with, and but slightly, if any, younger than, Euty- 
chius. The pragmatic compendium of universal history, Kité@b al- 
‘Unwan, of Agapius of Mabbug-Hierapolis, was first published by a 
pupil of the late Russian master, Rosen, Alexander A. Vasiliev, in the 
Patrologia Orientalis; but Vasiliev’s work is still incomplete. Mean- 
while the indefatigable Cheikho has brought out a complete edition of the 
Arabic text in the CSCO, Ser. III, Tom. V. Agapius, son of Constantine 
(Mahbib al Manbigi), bishop of Hierapolis in Northern Syria in the 
first half of the tenth century, alludes to the year 942 as the year in which 
he was writing at least the latter part of his history. This places him 
slightly later than Eutychius of Alexandria, who died in 940. He was 
a Melchite in religion, a Greek in origin, and he knew and read both 
Greek and Syriac in addition to Arabic. The Florentine manuscript, 
the only manuscript known, which contains the latter part of Agapius’ 
history, from Theodosius II, has up to this point a history of the Roman 
Caesars. In the Florentine text the length of Commodus’ reign, and 
a list of the bishops of Rome, Antioch, Byzantium, and Jerusalem 
during his time, constitute the sum and substance of what is mentioned 
at this point. The reign of Marcus Aurelius, however, is much more 
fully dealt with. The tale closes with a long story about Bardaisan, 
similar to that found in the chronicle of Michael the Syrian (f 1199). 
The Florentine text, however, is in part a mere sketchy extract from the 
fuller text, which forms the close of the first part of the history. 

The first part, however, as published by Cheikho from one manu- 
script at Oxford and five others in the Orient, is, for the reign of Com- 
modus, much fuller. The Bardaisan story, also, is no longer told under 
Marcus Aurelius, but under Commodus. The exact relation of the two 
texts to each other is not wholly clear to the writer at present; he him- 
self has no time to examine it more closely, nor has he access to the work 
of Vasiliev on the subject. He must content himself, therefore, with 
this brief statement. Most interesting, however, is the paragraph pre- 
ceding that on Bardaisan. Immediately following the note on the 
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accession of Commodus and the length of his reign, we find the following 
(pp. 180, 8—181, 5): Justinus Martyr is given brief mention, as is 
Dioscorides, whom the note following his name places distinctly in the 
reign of Hadrian. Then comes Galen, “the master in the art of medi- 
cine” (Butrus ibn R4hib and Eutychius of Alexandria). He became 
renowned at this time and was very skilful in the art of medicine. His 
many books are mentioned, of which about one hundred are still extant; 
in this sentence the version of Bar-Hebraeus exhibits only very slight 
differences. Then comes the theriac story, almost exactly as in Bar- 
Hebraeus; likewise his Pergamene origin and Alexandrian practice and 
the dating from the ascension with mention of those who place him 
earlier. Galen’s book is called a commentary (xm yt) as in Bar-Hebraeus 


and under the misspelt Bye the Phaidon (Wyo) is still clearly 


apparent; the “ethics” of Bar-Hebraeus, however, is omitted. In the 
text of the quotation Bar-Hebraeus’ aaa ya , “you see (them),” is omitted; 


ey, “because they,” is inserted after “deeds”; vr “they 
observe,” is read for woe, “they abide in”; (.yp«sdt appears 
in place of .jypwsdy, a mere slight difference in a grammatical form, 


both meaning the same, “who are (not) defiled.” The note concerning 
the parables is precisely the same; likewise the note on the death and 
age of Galen, except for a grammatical error committed by Cheikho. 
The succeeding note concerning Galen’s relations with Commodus and 
his researches as Agapius relates it is not found in precisely this form in 
any of the Arabic statements concerning Galen which have come to the 
writer’s notice. But this need not detain us. 

It is clear at a glance that we have here before us the immediate 
source of Bar-Hebraeus’ Arabic. For the full text of the Moslems, as 
we have seen, Agapius cannot be the immediate source; perhaps none 
of the Moslem writers used him directly at this point. But the fact that 
the two general historians quoted mention Galen and his statement at 
this point, in the reign of Commodus, is remarkable. It is plainly 
necessary to consider separately the very fact that the Moslem historians 
here mention Galen’s remark on the Christians and the diversity of the 
texts quoted. The fact that the Moslem historians at this point exhibit 
interest almost solely for the affairs of the Christians can be accounted for 
only on the supposition that they are treading in the footsteps of Chris- 
tian writers. Abulfeda’s note on the suicide of Commodus looks like 
an improved Bar-Hebraeus; his reference to the “Canon” points to the 
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source of the improvement (cf. e.g., Eusebius’ Chronikon-Kanon, ed. 
Karst, p. 223). The striking remark in Ibn Athir, followed by Abulfeda, 
that Galen “lived to the time of Ptolemaeus Claudius,” which can only 
by main force be made to mean “he was born before the death 
of Ptolemy,” points to a similar, if not an identical, source for both Ibn 
Athir and Bar-Hebraeus, who, with more extended notice of Ptolemy, 
exhibits the same uncertainty as to Ptolemy’s dates and the same tend- 
ency to bring him into relation with Galen; what this common source 
of these two writers was will presently appear. The prominent mention 
given to Galen at this point evidently antedates Agapius of Hierapolis; 
for it is found also in his older contemporary Eutychius, though the two 
are manifestly largely independent of each other at this point, with a 
bare possibility remaining that Agapius had seen the work of Eutychius. 
Again, the writer is unable to proceed farther along this line of inquiry. 
But one fact stands out clearly: the man who introduced Galen’s state- 
ment on the Christians into this paragraph of the universal histories 
written in Arabic was Agapius of Hierapolis. 

How then is the diversity in the texts of the statement to be 
explained? For manifestly this diversity is greater than Gieseler’s words 
indicate; Abulfeda’s text is not merely fuller than that of Agapius and 
Bar-Hebraeus, it is an utterly different text. The Greek is fairly apparent 
under the Arabic of both, more conspicuous in Abulfeda’s version; but 
the Greek under the Arabic and Syriac of the Christians is not the Greek 
of Galen. Galen never said that the Christians of his day “observed” 
or “were constant in fasting and prayer,” nor that they “were not 
defiled with women.” But the Greek underlying Abulfeda’s version is 
Galen’s Greek. In the inability of the masses to follow an apodictic dis- 
course, in the those who are in truth philosophers, etc., Galen’s idiom fairly 
urges itself upon the reader. It would be an easy matter to retranslate 
Abulfeda’s Arabic into Greek composed of Galen’s own words and 
phrases; but as this would be a mere schoolboy’s exercise of a kind which 
usually does more harm than good, such a retranslation is better left 
undone. Moreover, the sentiment and thought of Abulfeda’s text is 
Galen’s. The eclectic philosopher’s recognition of what is good in the 
Christians is obvious. This scientific objectivity means much in this case, 
for Galen was not a Christian, nor wholly in sympathy with their point of 
view. This is clear from the other passages where he mentions them 
(cf. Galen’s works, ed. Kiihn, I, XLII, n. w, and see above under Usaibi‘a). 
Those now extant are in the Hepi duapopas ogvypov. In refuting a dog- 
matic statement of Archigenes on eight qualities of the pulses, Galen 
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says (ed. Kiihn, VIII, 579, ll. 13-17): xdAAov & ay hv rod\A@ mpocGdvai 
nwa, ef kai py BeBaiav drddeéiv, rapapvOiav y’ ov ixavnv Ta Adyw wepi Tov 
éxriv roorntev, va py tis evOds Kar’ dpyxas, ds els Mwigod xai Xpiorod 
Sarpy advypevos, vopwv dvarodeixtwy dxovy, xal tavra év ols qxurra xp7. 
Yet Archigenes and his school are not to be persuaded nor convinced 
by any reasoning or proofs. So he goes on to say later in the same work 
(op. cit., ll. 656-57) that he finally became proudly silent, thinking with 
the Kwpixds: ‘Qs obre orpeBddv SpOoirar girov, Otre yepavdpidv perarebev 
pooxeverar. Oarrov yap dv Tis Tovs dd Mwiaod cai Xpurrod peradidagaev 7 
Tovs Tals aipéoeot mpoorernxdtas iarpovs tre Kal dirocddovs. This latter 
statement reminds one of Pliny’s opinion of the Christians. It goes to 
show that, on the other hand, one must not consider Galen’s praise of 
certain qualities and attainments of the Christians a commendation of 
Christians and Christianity in toto, such as the version of Agapius would 
make it. In fact, the whole point of the passage probably lies rather 
in the persiflage it contains on the claims of the Platonic school and of 
Platonic philosophy than in the praise of the Christians. At this point 
it becomes clear in Abulfeda’s version that what we have here is Galen’s 
thought, as well as his Greek, not Plato’s thought. Here Galen exhibits 
the evil side of his eclectic philosophy, as above we saw him exhibit the 
good. Here it becomes manifest that Galen had not, what was Plato’s 
birthright, aristocratic reserve, and that, on the other hand, he is moved 
by what is absent in Plato’s mind, scientific vanity (hence Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis’ epithet for Galen, “mule’s head’’). Of the genuineness of 
the words in Abulfeda’s version there can, therefore, hardly be a question. 

What precise words of Plato’s are referred to is, however, not so easy 
to determine, as will be apparent from the foregoing. The writer has 
made such diligent search as was possible for him in the Phaedo, the 
Politicus, and the Republic. In the Phaedo, for example, 69ed offers a 
point of contact, as does 92d. In the Politicus 304cd might have given 
occasion for the remark. And in the Republic perhaps 382cd or 494a 
might be considered. Of the passages mentioned the Phaedo sentences 
look most likely. And perhaps someone who knows his Plato better 
than the writer may be able to furnish still better clues for Galen’s words. 
In spite of this the writer feels constrained in this matter to decide with 
the Moslems for the Republic. In the first place, the nature of Galen’s 
work on the Dialogues of Plato must be considered. Steinschneider 
and Kalbfleisch make much of the name Synopsis as against commentary. 
So far as the Arabic gawdmi‘ goes and the successful identification of the 
work of Galen’s from which the passage is quoted, Steinschneider is 
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correct enough. Then how account for the unmistakable Arabic of 
‘Ubaid Allah and Agapius, and the Syriac of Bar-Hebraeus, all of which, 
though two different Arabic words are used, can only mean interpretation 
or commentary? This question is answered by Galen himself in the 
II pootysov of his Tepi ray idiwy BiBdLwv (ed. Kiihn, XIX, 11): drorvmdcas 
your éypawav enor tov rpd éuod Ta Touidra BiBria xabdrep Twes troypadas, 
érepor 8 cicaywyas } cvvopas } ipyynoas: éyw 8 dmdGs Sois rois pabyrais 
ovdey éréypaya: Kai dua tov’ dorepov cis woddovs ddixopevwv GAXos GAAnv 
éxvypadny érowjoaro. This passage shows pretty clearly what Galen 
means by Synopsis—not at all what it means to us, nor, strictly 
speaking, a commentary, but rather, as the writer has translated the 
Arabic of the Moslem historians, remarks or comments. This, as well as 
the true meaning of Galen’s words above indicated, makes it clear that 
what must be looked for is rather the general tenor of the work of Plato 
in question than specific passages in them. From this point of view the 
Phaedo offered a most sympathetic book to the Christians and to their 
understanding and version of Galen’s words (note the addition in 
Bar-Hebraeus’ Arabic “on ethics”). On the other hand, the Republic, 
with its apparently extravagant claims for the value of true philosophy, 
was precisely the book to elicit a remark of this nature from Galen. The 
probable source of the two versions also points to the greater accuracy 
of the Moslems. Whence did Agapius derive his text and information ? 
In spite of the fact that he belongs to the very next generation after the 
great translators Qosta ibn Liq4, Hunain, and Hubaish, it is practically 
certain that his text is not that of Hunain. The translation may be his 
own, but whether he received it in Greek or in Arabic, there are several 
indications which point pretty clearly to the place whence he derived it. 
The theriac story, the practice of Galen in Alexandria, which latter is 
absolutely unhistorical, and the sketchy summary nature of his text, 
as well as the epithet “master of the art of medicine,” all point in the 
same direction, namely, to the paraphrasing epitomizers of the Alex- 
andrian school (Steinschneider, Virchow’s Archiv, loc. cit., pp. 277 f.). 
On the other hand, of the Moslems it is practically certain that Usaibi‘a 
personally knew and had Hunain’s text. His own and his predecessor 
Qifti’s text of the statement regarding the Christians is not, indeed, 
derived directly from Hunain. As has been shown, both quote Ibn 
Bohtisi‘. But comparison with Abulfeda shows that the two are in 
essence identical. And the title gawémi‘ of Ibn Athir and Abulfeda, 
together with the note found in Usaibi‘a, makes it practically certain 
that this is the text of Hunain, quoted directly by “Ubaid Allah and by 
Abulfeda (or an unknown source of his), and that the place whence it is 
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derived is the Synopsis on the Republic. The queer note about Ptole- 
maeus Claudius in Athir and Abulfeda, which plainly contradicts the 
dating of Galen in the reign of Commodus, also points to the faulty 
chronology which was apparently the common property of Hunain, his 
son Ish4q and their source, John the Grammarian, of Alexandria. 

The parenthetic remark on the meaning of “allusive sayings” is 
inserted in the Christian version by Agapius or his source. In the 
Moslem version given by Abulfeda it may be traced to Hunain. The 
explanation of Bar-Hebraeus, Qifti,and Us. about the reference of the 
statement to monasticism is clearly from the pen of ‘Ubaid Allah. Bar- 
Hebraeus’ position for the note on Galen is his own, resulting from his 
faulty chronology, which is due to his confusion about the Antonines, 
his hasty reading of Bobtisi’s careful statement, and, perhaps, some 
indirect influence of the chronological errors of Hunain and the Alexan- 
drian epitomizers, which latter may account for the queer Ptolemy- 
clause of Athir and Abulfeda, as well. The slight differences in Bar- 
Hebraeus’ Arabic of the statement concerning the Christians from that of 
Agapius are probably due to conflation with Hunain’s text, as found in Us. 
Whence come the earlier notes on Galen in Bar-Hebraeus’ Arabic the 
writer cannot stop to inquire; it is said that they are from Qifti (Lippert, 
Einleitung,p.17). As for Bar-Hebraeus’ Syriac, that is a different matter. 
In all except the last three lines this follows closely in the sequence of 
events the Galen story of Usaibi‘a. From Us. also Bar-Hebraeus derived 
the legendary journey toward Jerusalem. The text of the statement 
regarding the Christians and its ascription to the Commentary on the 
Phaedo exhibits conflation with Agapius of Mabbug-Hierapolis. From 
him, too, is derived the theriac tale, which occupies the last three lines. 
Most of this material, including the theriac story, which is missing in 
Us. is found in Qifti also, but so differently arranged that we may be sure 
the busy bishop did not use him for his source. The Syriac of Bar- 
Hebraeus therefore seems to be a much abbreviated Us., conflate with 
Agapius and possibly another source (the revivification of Hippocrates). 

That this inquiry leaves many gaps between Galen and us, on the 
one hand, and between Plato and Galen on the other, unfilled, is perfectly 
clear to the writer. He will welcome any and all criticism or assistance; 
in fact, he thinks he has opened the discussion of a problem, not finally 
solved it. In the interest of science he asks that, if possible, such addi- 
tions be made in this Journal. Scattering notes, little or big, on the 
same subject in obscure corners of widely separated journals is, in the 
writer’s belief, a public misdemeanor in the world-empire of science. 


M. SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE PARDONING OF PRISONERS BY PILATE 


The four evangelists, in narrating the history of the trial of Jesus 
before Pilate, lay much stress upon the effort made by the governor to 
save Jesus from the penalty which his accusers desired to have inflicted 
upon him. Pilate’s last and supreme effort consisted in offering to 
pardon a prisoner, and his hope was that the people assembled before 
his tribunal would choose Jesus as the prisoner to be pardoned. But 
he made the fatal mistake of suggesting as an alternative that Barabbas 
was lying in prison, bound, and might properly be the object of clemency. 

In all four Gospels the release of a prisoner at the time of the Passover 
is mentioned as a custom. The passages are the following: Matt. 
27:15: xara St éopriv cidda 5 Pyepiv drodvav fa Te dxdAw Séopiov, Sv 
Oedov; Mark 15:6: xara 8& éopriv dwéAvey airois ea Séopiov, dv 
wapyrovvro; John 18:39: fore 88 cvv7 Gea ipiv, va va ipiv dwodvow ev TO 
mwaacxa. The parallel passage of Luke is lacking in some manuscripts, and 
is omitted in Westcott and Hort, Nestle, the American Revised transla- 
tion, and other modern editions. It reads: dvdyxyv 8& clyev drodvav 
avrois kata éopriv éva (23:17). An analysis of these statements shows 
that the release of a prisoner was an established thing, for all four 
accounts use the imperfect tense of the verb in describing the matter. 
A careful reading of them indicates also that it was the people and not 
the governor who decided what prisoner should be released, for the 
datives of the pronouns (atrois and tpiv), together with the verbs selected 
(70eAov and wapyrotvro), clearly have this significance. In like manner, 
the peculiar form of expression in the passage of Luke, which is very old 
if not indeed genuine, proves that the people expected, and perhaps de- 
manded, that this act of clemency be performed at the Passover. 

Various accounts of the life of Christ, and many treatments of the 
history of the trial, have discussed these passages, either from the stand- 
point of explaining the phenomenon of pardon, or with a view to examin- 
ing their historicity. Some have held that the release of a prisoner by 
Pilate at the festival of the Passover was but the continuance of an 
ancient Hebrew custom, inaugurated very early to commemorate the 
escape of the Hebrews by divine aid from their bondage in Egypt. It 
is said that Pilate merely followed this same ancient custom in order to 
please his subjects. Others, who also hold that the custom was of 
Hebrew origin, regard it as an indication of the considerate treatment 
accorded by the Romans to their subject states, in that they allowed the 
native customs to survive, and even instructed governors of provinces 
to enforce these native customs, notwithstanding the fact that they 
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sometimes conflicted with the Roman ideas of justiceandlaw. But there 
is absolutely no evidence that the pardoning or release of a prisoner had 
ever occurred, even once, before the time of Pilate. Certainly it would 
have been mentioned somewhere in the Old Testament if it had been a 
rite connected with the celebration of the Passover. A matter of such 
significance in inducing the nation to remember periodically the most 
vital incident in its national development could never have passed 
unnoticed in the historical or even in the poetical portions of its literature. 
If it had been a feature of the ceremony of the celebration of the Passover, 
the sections of the Talmud dealing with this festival would assuredly 
have told in just what manner this portion of the ceremonial was per- 
formed, and at what hour on the day of the Passover it occurred. But 
there is not a word about it, although the Talmud contains a full descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies from hour to hour, with an explanation of the 
reason for each portion of the rites performed. Furthermore, if it had 
been an example of Roman consideration instituted at the establishment 
of the Jews as a subject nation, or even at the establishment of Judea as 
a province, it is certain that Josephus would have mentioned it in his 
history of the period. Nor would it have been omitted by Philo, par- 
ticularly when he was enumerating all the favors received by the Jews 
from the Romans.’ Amid such general silence it becomes necessary to 
regard this custom as one instituted only by Pilate, and continuing 
merely during the period of his procuratorship in Judea. 

In view of this silence, some scholars have argued that the pardoning 
of a prisoner was not of Hebrew origin, but was a transference of a Roman 
custom to the provinces, and think that the feast of the Lectisternium 
at Rome offers a parallel. This festival occurred first in 399 B.Cc., 
according to the account given by Livy, who tells of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the city during the days of the festival, and mentions the terms 
on which prisoners were released: “‘tota urbe patentibus ianuis promis- 
cuoque usu rerum omnium in propatulo posito notos ignotosque passim 
advenas in hospitium ductos ferunt, et cum inimicis quoque benigne ac 
comiter sermones habitos, iurgiis ac litibus temperatum; vinctis quoque 
dempta in eos dies vincula, religioni dende fuisse, quibus eam opem dei 
tulissent, vinciri.’”? It is clear that the release of prisoners described 
by Livy is not parallel to the release intended by Pilate. At the Lec- 
tisternium the prisoners were simply let out on parole, and they were 
to agree to return to prison at the expiration of the period of the festival. 
No person believes, nor can one believe, that Pilate expected that Jesus 

1Legatio ad Gaium, passim. 2v. 13. 5-8; cf. Dionys. xii. 9. 
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or Barabbas, if released, would be returned to prison at the conclusion 
of the celebration of the Passover. The release or pardon was intended 
to be permanent. A second difference between the two customs con- 
sists in the fact that at Jerusalem, if one may interpret the gospels 
literally, the pardoning occurred each year at the Passover, whereas the 
Lectisternium took place only very rarely, at times of public distress, or, 
later, coupled with periods of special thanksgiving.’ In addition to this 
difference, it is also to be noticed that there is no hint in the descriptions 
of the Lectisternium that prisoners were ever set free, except at the time 
of the first occurrence of the festival. In ordinary times in Rome large 
classes of the population were prohibited from entering the temples of 
the gods in whose honor the Lectisternium was usually held. But at 
times of festival all classes were admitted, both men and women,? citizens 
and neighboring peoples, farmers and dwellers in the city,‘ freemen and 
freedmen,’ and even the whole of Italy.© Although many such state- 
ments occur, there is no passage in which prisoners are mentioned in any 
manner, and it is scarcely conceivable that there would be an omission 
in our authorities if prisoners were actually present. The Lectisternium 
became characteristic of the “ludi plebeii,” and early in the period of 
the empire was celebrated at the “ludi Romani,” but in neither case is 
there any notice of a continuance of even the granting of parole which 
occurred on the occasion of the first Lectisternium. 

In contrast with the views already given, some writers have called 
into question the accuracy of the accounts of this episode in the gospels, 
on the ground that the governor of a province had not the power of 
pardon. Conversely, others accept the accuracy of the accounts, but 
hold that releasing a prisoner was another instance of the illegalities 
perpetrated by Pilate on this occasion. There seems to be no instance 
on record, either from Rome or from the provinces, in which a Roman 
officer pardoned any person who had been convicted of acrime. During 
the period of the republic penalties for infringements of the provisions 
of the criminal code were revoked only by vote of the people, as happened 
when Cicero was recalled from banishment. But with the assumption 
of the dictatorship by Julius Caesar many appeals were made directly 
to him in behalf of those who had earlier been convicted of offenses, 
chiefly political offenses,’ and Caesar seems to have taken upon himself 
the right to revoke the findings of the courts, or the votes of the popular 


t Augustine, De civitate Dei, iii. 17. 4 Ibid. xxii. 10. 8. 


2 Livy xxvii. 51. 8. 5 Macrob. i. 6. 13. 
3 Ibid. vii. 28. 8. 6 Livy xl. ro. 5. 
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| assemblies. The revocation of sentences during the first century of 

i the empire was comparatively rare, for each emperor seems to have held 

/ it a point of honor to uphold the dignity and decisions of his predecessor. 

i When cases of revocation did occur, it was usually done by vote of the 

Senate.t But with the death of Domitian a change gradually came about, 
so that the historians relate a number of instances of men, banished by 

Domitian upon conviction in the courts, who were allowed by Nerva or 

Trajan to return to Rome. Even much later than this, although the 

right of pardon was assumed as a function of the emperor, it must have 

been used sparingly, for Antoninus Pius appealed to the Senate for its 
confirmation in several cases in which he desired to exercise clemency: 

“Ts, quos Hadrianus damnaverat, in senatu indulgentias petit, dicens 

etiam ipsum Hadrianum hoc fuisse facturum.””? 

( The Corpus of Justinian expressly forbade governors of provinces 
to reverse their decisions. Thus the Codex says: “‘Poenam sua dictam 
sententia praesidi provinciae revocare non licet.”3 Practically the same 
statement appears in the Digest: ‘Divi fratres Arruntio Siloni rescrip- 
serunt non solere praesides provinciarum ea quae pronuntiaverunt ipsos 

| rescindere.”4 Callistratus, the writer of this passage of the Digest, con- 
tinues by saying that, if it appears that the plaintiff in a case can be 
proved to have been guilty of perjury, or if the defendant has new evi- 
dence in his own favor which was not available at the time of trial, the 
penalty may be diminished, or may be entirely annulled. The governor, 
however, has no power to do this himself, but must lay the case before 
the emperor for his decision: “sed id dumtaxat a principibus fieri 
potest.” This rescript of the divi fratres, that is, of Marcus Aurelius 
and Verus, was issued about 165 A.D.; but it cannot be imagined that 
the governors of the provinces in earlier times possessed greater 
privileges, and certainly they did not have such powers in the imperial 
provinces. 

On the other hand, the situation was quite different when a matter 
had been entered for action, but had not yet been adjudicated. From the 
earliest times criminal actions were normally instituted by private per- 
sons, and the Romans took great pains to insure honesty on the part of 
plaintiffs, and to be convinced that suits were not undertaken merely 
to cause trouble to an enemy. For this reason they established heavy 
penalties against those who were guilty of trumping up false charges, or 
who conducted their cases so carelessly as to render the hearings in court 

Digest xlviii. 10. 5; 16. 12. 3 viii. 47. 15. 

4 2 Julius Capitolinus, Antoninus Pius 6. 3. 4 xlviii. 19. 27. 
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farcical, or to induce the suspicion of collusion with the defendant. 
But it might readily happen that a plaintiff who thought he had a good 
case against an alleged offender would discover as the case proceeded 
that he had made a serious mistake. If this happened he would desire 
to withdraw his suit. The Roman law forbade the plaintiff to withdraw 
merely of his own volition, for such a privilege might encourage ill- 
advised or careless charges to be made in court and to be discontinued 
with equal readiness: “quod qualiscunque accusatio illata cognoscentis 
auctoritate, non accusantis voluntate aboleri debet maioreque odio 
dignus existimaretur, qui temere ad tam improbam accusationem proces- 
sisset.”? The Romans, therefore, established rules for the obtaining of 
permission to discontinue a suit, and in the provinces such permission 
could be granted only by the governor: “Si quis autem ab accusatione 
citra abolitionem destiterit, punitur. Abolitio privatim a praesidibus 
postulari ac impetrari solet, item pro tribunali, non de plano.”3 From a 
somewhat indefinite statement by Paulus, it seems probable that the 
emperor could grant permission to anyone to withdraw from a prose- 
cution, and without the restrictions imposed upon a governor: “ Destitisse 
eum accipiemus, qui in totum animum agendi deposuit, non qui distulit 
accusationem. Sed qui permissu imperatoris ab accusatione destitit, 
impunitus est.’’4 

Obviously the situation of Barabbas at the time of the trial of Jesus 
was that he had been accused of a crime, and was now in prison awaiting 
the hearing of his case. Matthew calls him merely a “notable prisoner,” 
“Séopos érionuos (27:8), but the word Séc~r0s means only “one who is 
bound,” and need not at all signify imprisonment as the result of a legal 
conviction. Mark describes the position of Barabbas thus: pera rov 
oracucrtav Sedenevos oirwes ev tH oTrdce povoy merounxewav (15:7). 
This says simply that Barabbas was bound, and the same verb, Séw, is 
used a few verses earlier of Jesus as he was led to the court of Pilate: 
Syoavres tov ’Incotv daryveyxav (15:1). Luke uses a much stronger expres- 
sion: doris Av da ordow twa yevouerny ev TH mode Kai povov BAnOeis év 
tH pvAaxy (23:19). The same expression occurs in Matthew of a judi- 
cial conviction (5: 25),and once of legal confinement (18: 30), but Matthew 
uses it also, with a different, but synonymous, verb, to describe the posi- 
tion of a person kept under guard without trial, or until his trial 
should occur: 6 yap ‘Hpwdys xparycas tov ’Iwdvyy eyoev Kai ev pvdaxy 
améBero (14:3). Mark and Luke both mention the crime for which 

* Op. cit. xlvii. 15; xlviii. 16. 1. 1-7. 3 Ibid. 16. 1. 7-8. 

2 Ibid. 16. 1. 10. 4 Ibid. 16. 13. 
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Barabbas washeld. It was insurrection, and murder committed during 
the insurrection. The penalty for this crime, when committed in the 
provinces by those who were not Roman citizens, was death. Barabbas 
was not in prison, therefore, as a punishment for his crime. 

Insurrection was one of the acts treated as treason, and at the 
time of this episode the law in force on the subject was the lex Iulia de 
maiestate, a measure proposed by Augustus, and passed by the Senate. 
The Digest tells in the most general terms who is guilty of the offense 
of treason: “lex autem Iulia maiestatis praecipit eum, qui maiestatem 
publicam laeserit, teneri.”* The contents of the law are described more 
fully a little earlier: ‘“Maiestatis autem crimen illud est, quod adversus 
populum Romanum vel adversus securitatem eius committitur. Quo 
tenetur is, cuius opera dolo malo consilium initum erit, quo obsides 
iniussu principis interciderent: quo armati homines cum telis lapidi- 
busve in urbe sint conveniantve adversus rem publicam, locave occupen- 
tur vel templa, quove coetus conventusve fiat hominesve ad seditionem 
convocentur.”? The ordinary Greek word used to translate seditio is 
oraots, also used by Mark and Luke to define the crime of Barabbas. 
The verb commonly employed to denote this act of treason is deficere, 
which is thus defined: “‘deficere autem dicuntur, qui ab his, quorum sub 
imperio sunt, desistunt et in hostium numerum se conferunt.’’ 

The penalty for sedition is thus described by Paulus: ‘“ Auctores 
seditionis et tumultus vel concitatores populi pro qualitate dignitatis 
aut in crucem tolluntur aut bestiis obiiciuntur aut in insulam deportan- 
tur.’”4 Either the first or the second of these punishments would be 
inflicted upon Barabbas, because he was a member of a subject state. 
Upon conviction for murder, of which Barabbas was apparently also 
guilty, a law of Sulla prescribed the same punishment: “humiliores vero 
aut in crucem tolluntur aut bestiis obiiciuntur.’’s 

It could not be the case that Barabbas had already been convicted, 
and was now awaiting punishment, for Pilate would then have lost 
the power to release him. Nor did the Romans allow an interval between 
conviction and execution, according to a ruling quoted by Theodosius 
from Gratianus: “De his quos tenet carcer id aperta definitione sancimus, 
ut aut convictum velox poena subducat aut liberandum custodia diuturna 
non maceret.”® The same promptness in carrying out the execution of 
a sentence was characteristic even of the republican period, as may be 

t Ibid. 4. 3. 4 Sent. v. 22. 1. 

2 Ibid. 4. 1. 5 Ibid. 23. 1. 

3 Ibid. iv. 5. 5. 1. 6 Justinian Codex ix. 4. 5. 
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seen from the fact that the conspirators associated with Catiline were 
put to death immediately after conviction. A century later Tacitus 
relates a similar instance: “ductus in carcerem et statim exanimatus.’”” 
We must conclude, therefore, that Barabbas was in prison awaiting trial 
when he unexpectedly received his release. It is also to be noticed that 
Pilate did not pronounce sentence upon Jesus until after the choice 
between the two prisoners had been made. If he had already pronounced 
sentence, he could not have released Jesus without exceeding his legal 
powers. 

It has been shown that no record exists which tends to prove that the 
system of releasing prisoners was employed by any governor of Judea 
before Pilate, and the use, in John’s narrative, of the first person of the 
verb, droAvow, shows that it was, in the opinion of the author of John, a 
device conceived by Pilate. No doubt Pilate was then on his annual 
circuit of the province to hear cases at law, and this will explain his 
presence in Jerusalem at this time. He probably found it advisable 
to arrange his circuit to permit of his being in Jerusalem at the time of the 
Passover. He would be attended by troops at any time while he was on 
circuit, but it would be especially desirable to have troops in Jerusalem 
when the city was thronged with visitors. Whether he heard cases 
before that of Jesus it is impossible to say, but he obviously knew of the 
presence of Barabbas in prison awaiting trial for sedition. The course 
to be adopted in legally effecting the release of any prisoner would be to 
induce the prosecutor to withdraw his suit. The prosecutor of Barabbas, 
whoever he was, acceded to the expressed wish of the crowd, but the 
prosecutors of Jesus refused to withdraw. Consequently there is no 
occasion for rejecting this episode in the gospels on the ground of assumed 
illegality on the part of Pilate in releasing one held for trial. It was 
absolutely correct, from the legal standpoint, in every particular; but 
the phenomenon must have been rare, or the ancient writers would have 
mentioned it as occurring elsewhere, and under other circumstances. 


RICHARD WELLINGTON HusSBAND 
DartTMouTH COLLEGE 


* Ann. iii. 51. 
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A NEW WORK ON BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY: 


During the last fifty years, since the discovery and decipherment of 
the monuments of Egypt and Babylonia, many books have been written 
on the relation of these monuments to the Bible. Most of these are 
destitute of historical value on account of their dogmatic bias. Some 
of them are apologetic, and are written with the avowed purpose of prov- 
ing the inerrancy of the Old Testament and defending the traditional 
theories of the authorship of its books. Such works argue from the 
antiquity of writing in Egypt and in Babylonia that Moses must have 
written the Pentateuch, regardless of the question whether either the 
Egyptian or the Babylonian script is adapted for the recording of 
Hebrew literature. They eagerly catch at the statement of Merneptah 
in regard to Israel, “‘Its seed is destroyed,” as a “confirmation” of the 
story in Exodus of Pharaoh’s killing of the Hebrew children. To this 
class belong the works of Sayce, Hommel, Urquhart, Kyle, and a host of 
minor writers. They interest religious people, but they are of little value 
to scientific investigators. At the other extreme stand the writings of 
the modern German Pan-Babylonian school. They are convinced that 
everything good and great in the history of the ancient world has come 
out of a primitive Babylonian astral Weltanschauung. The history of 
Israel and its religion, the Homeric poems, the Gospels, and primitive 
Christianity are all modified forms of this ancient astrology. Here 
belong the treatises of Winckler, Zimmern, Jeremias, Stucken, etc. 
Between these two extremes it is hard to find many sober, objective 
presentations of the facts of archaeology in their relation to the Bible. 
Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament was a work of 
this sort before Winckler and Zimmern rewrote it in the interest of 
Pan-Babylonianism. Roger’s Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament 
and Jastrow’s Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions are modern works of a 
similar scientific character. Unfortunately both of these are limited to 
Babylonian archaeology, and both aim chiefly to give translations of 


* Archaeology and the Bible. By George A. Barton. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union, 1916. xiv+461 pages. $2.00. 
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texts that are parallel to the Bible. There is great need of a book that 
shall gather up all the facts of archaeology from all the lands of the 
ancient Orient, and present these in their historical relation to the 
statements of the Old Testament. 

This need is met in a satisfactory manner by Professor Barton’s 
work. He is an accomplished Sumerian and Babylonian scholar and Ori- 
entalist. He is thoroughly trained in scientific methods of research, and 
he has the faculty of impartial judgment that is necessary in a historian. 
In this work the facts of oriental archaeology are gathered with the most 
painstaking thoroughness. No discovery made prior to 1916 that has 
any bearing on the Bible is omitted. The translations of inscriptions 
can be trusted as made directly from the original and as representing 
the last word in linguistic science. Here a mass of information that 
hitherto has been accessible only in technical journals and reports is 
spread before the student in convenient form. It is a mine of archaeo- 
logical and biblical information. On the sides of completeness and of 
accuracy this book deserves the highest praise. 

Only in the matter of method of presentation is it open to unfavorable 
criticism. In the writing of history two methods are possible, the 
perpendicular or the horizontal; that is, one may take certain topics, 
and discuss them in historical fashion from beginning to end; or one 
may give cross-sections of history, and discuss all the topics in the 
successive periods The latter method has come generally to be regarded 
as the better. Ina history of Israel we do not want chapters on Israel’s 
literature, its government, its manners, and its religions, but we need to 
know what were the literature, the government, the manners, and the 
religion in each period. Ina treatise on the religion of Israel a discussion 
of the doctrines of God, of man, of sin, etc., in their separate historical 
development, such as A. B. Davidson gives in his Theology of the Old 
Testament, is found to be less satisfactory than a discussion of all the 
beliefs of Israel in each successive period of its history. In like manner, 
the facts of archaeology and of the Bible are most conveniently grouped 
under periods of the history of the ancient Orient. The destinies of the 
ancient nations interlocked, so that we do not need separate histories 
of each of them, but we want to know what was happening the same 
time in all of them. 

Dr. Barton unfortunately has rejected this strictly historical method 
in favor of a semi-historical, topical method. In the first part he takes 
up, successively, Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, the Hittites, and 
Palestine; and under each head discusses the land and the preservation 
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of its antiquities, the discovery of the antiquities and their decipherment, 
the chronology and outline of history, and the discoveries which bear on 
the Bible. If one wishes to know what was happening in the world in the 
time of Rameses II, one must consult each of these chapters for the 
appropriate paragraph. If one wishes to examine the documents which 
are the sources for the history of this period, one must go to the second 
part where the ancient documents that confirm or illustrate the Bible 
are given in translation. It is impossible from this book to gain a clear 
idea of any particular period of the world’s history without considerable 
labor. Instead of being a history of the ancient Orient in the light of 
archaeology and of the Bible, it is a collection of monographs on various 
topics connected with oriental archaeology. To illustrate from the 
treatment of the Hebrew patriarchs, Abraham is discussed in the chapter 
on Egypt in connection with the question whether he went to Egypt 
in the period of Hyksos rule. His purchase of the cave of Machpelah is 
discussed in chap. iii, on the Hittites. His migration to Canaan is 
discussed in chap. v, on the archaeological history of Palestine; his 
sacrifice of Isaac in chap. xii, on high places and temples; while the 
whole question of his relation to Babylonian archaeology is postponed 
to the ninth chapter of the second part. The biblical student who wants 
to know about Abraham and his times will have hard work to gain any 
clear conceptions. In the same way Jacob and Joseph are mentioned 
at various points in the history of the several oriental nations and their 
archaeological connections are not created until Part II, chap.x. This is 
a serious defect in the work. The author owes it to his reader to classify 
all the data of archaeology and of the Bible and to assign them to their 
proper place chronologically so that one may be able to see at a glance 
all that is known about any given period of history. In the case of the 
biblical traditions this is often a difficult process; nevertheless it must 
be attempted if we are to use our facts for historical purposes. Perhaps 
it is just this difficulty, and the fear of stirring up dogmatic prejudice, 
that have led the author to adopt the topical rather than the historical 
method of treatment. It is impossible for the heresy-hunter to find 
out exactly what he thinks about the meaning and chronological placing 
of a story of Genesis. Ina book published by the Sunday-School Union 
and intended for Sunday-school teachers and scholars this obscurity 
may beavirtue. In any case it is different from the trenchant historical 
criticism of Dr. Barton in previous articles in technical journals. 


Lewis BayLes PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL' 


The title of Professor Badé’s book suggests that it is an introduction 
to the Old Testament. In reality, it is a history of the religion of Israel 
from the modern critical point of view. In the introduction the author 
points out that the chief difficulty in the Old Testament for our age is 
not scientific but moral. This difficulty the traditional, static conception 
of the Old Testament as a uniformly inspired, inerrant word of God 
does not solve. The only conception that solves the problem is the 
evolutionary one, which recognizes that the religion of Israel has passed 
through a process of development from crude beginnings up to its 
highest products in the prophetic and the Jewish periods. 

The opening chapter discusses the value of the Old Testament to 
the Christian from the evolutionary point of view. The Old Testament 
exhibits the process by which the way was prepared for the religion of 
Jesus, and therefore is indispensable for the understanding of the latter. 

After these preliminary discussions the author proceeds to a sketch 
of the growth of what he calls the ‘Hebrew religion,” by which he 
means the religion of Israel. No contemporary records from the patri- 
archal nor from the Mosaic age have come down to us, and the traditions 
that have survived express mainly the religious beliefs of the age when 
the stories were committed to writing. The traditions, however, yield 
indirect evidence about earlier times that may be detected by the 
criterion of correspondence with the conditions of nomadic life. Israel 
was originally a pastoral people, hence ideas and institutions in the 
later periods that belong to the pastoral period of development must 
be survivals from an earlier age. The author then proceeds to discrimi- 
nate institutions that belong respectively to the nomadic, the half- 
nomadic, and the agricultural stages of civilization. This criterion is 
useful, still it is by no means the only method of discriminating older 
elements in later traditions. Theophorous proper names remain like 
ancient fossils imbedded in later conglomerates as witnesses to an earlier 
age. Comparative religion also is a main source of information. Beliefs 
and practices that are found among all the Semites must be primitive, 
even though they have no evident connection with nomadic life. Insti- 
tutions that are characteristic of primitive religion throughout the 


t The Old Testament in the Light of To-day, a Study in Moral Development. By 
William Frederic Badé, Professor on the Frederick Billings Foundation for Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Semitic Languages, Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 
California. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. x+326 pages. 
$1.75 net. 
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world must also be primitive Hebrew, even though they are not derived 
from life in the desert. These two most important criteria of primitive 
traditions Badé seems to ignore in theory, although he uses them in 
practice in his account of the pre-Mosaic religion of Israel. In this 
sketch the earliest stage of the religion of Israel appears as practically 
identical with the pre-Islamic religion of the Arabs. 

The third chapter is devoted to a discussion of the conception of 
Yahweh in the period between the conquest of Canaan and the appear- 
ance of Amos. The two leading ideas are, that Yahweh is the God of 
Canaan only, and that he is the God of Israel only. These limitations 
in the conception of God necessarily involve the moral limitation of the 
pre-prophetic religion of Israel. The discussion in this chapter is full 
and satisfactory. The only element that one misses is a clear presenta- 
tion of the modifying influence of the religion of Canaan upon the re- 
ligion of the desert. The new historical fact in this period was the 
mixing of Israel with the Canaanite population and the adoption of the 
civilization of Canaan. This fact should be as normative in the dis- 
cussion of this period as was nomadic life in the previous period. It 
should be said, however, that the discussion which we miss at this point 
appears later in the chapter on the “monojahvism” of Deuteronomy. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the origin of the Decalogue. No 
one of the forms in which this code has come down to us can be regarded 
as Mosaic. It is the outcome of a long and complex development. 
Individual laws are older than Moses, others in the later recensions are 
post-prophetic. The Decalogue of J in Exod., chap. 34, is pre-prophetic 
on account of its emphasis upon ritual. On the other hand, its enactment 
of the three harvest festivals shows that it is post-Mosaic. It is doubtful 
whether Badé is on firm ground here in his reasoning. In its present 
form the code contains thirteen laws, but the subscription in Exod. 34:28 
states that there were ten words, and tradition is unanimous on this 
subject. All of the laws, except those enacting the three harvest festivals, 
are adapted to the nomadic stage of life. Why is it not natural to sup- 
pose that these three laws have been added by J, and that the other ten 
are a genuine survival from the Mosaic age? Tradition is unanimous 
that Moses gave Israel Ten Words. Where are these to be found, if not 
in the nucleus of the code of J? The Sabbath is ultimately a lunar 
festival. There is every probability that it originated in the desert 
rather than after the occupation of Canaan. The discussion of the mean- 
ing of the individual commandments in the different recensions of the 
Decalogue is thoroughgoing and admirable. It may be commended to 
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clergymen who are contemplating a series of sermons on the Ten Com- 
mandments. A perusal of these pages will save them from further 
torturing of this much-abused document. 

The discussion of the prophets of the eighth century as the pioneers 
of ethical religion is fine in its presentation both of the positive elements of 
their teaching and of their deficiencies in comparison with the gospel 
of Jesus. The table of differences between the prophets and the New 
Testament on p. 150 is most helpful. The most original feature of this 
discussion is the accumulation of evidence to show that the great prophets 
had not yet attained theoretical monotheism. Following out this line 
of thought, Badé maintains that Deuteronomy itself does not teach 
monotheism but only “mono’ahvism.” That is, through identification 
of Yahweh with the local ba‘als of Canaan, Israel had come to believe 
in a number of Yahwehs who resided at the various shrines of Canaan. 
This belief Deuteronomy contested with the doctrine of one national 
God who was to be worshiped at one central sanctuary. Badé makes 
good his argument for this interpretation of Deuteronomy, but it may 
be questioned whether this conclusion has not led him to underestimate 
the theism of the prophets. Deuteronomy is a compromise book which 
seeks to blend the religion of the prophets with the old popular religion, 
and it may well be that its idea of God falls below the standard of Amos 
and Isaiah, just as its ethical standard is lower than theirs. 

Jeremiah is regarded by Badé as the greatest of the prophets. He 
opposed the adoption of Deuteronomy and championed the genuine 
prophetic doctrine “righteousness, not ritual.” In him true ethical 
monotheism was first attained. Badé entitles him “the first great here- 
tic,” because of his antagonism to the priests and to the official prophets; 
but surely Amos was entitled to that honor whem Amaziah, high priest 
of Bethel, said to him; “O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of 


_Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there: but prophesy not again 


any more at Bethel: for it is the king’s sanctuary, and it is a royal 
house” (Amos 7:12 f.). The discussion of Judaism the author reserves 
for a later volume. 

This is an excellent book, scholarly, interesting, and readable. No 
better introduction to the study of the religion of Israel can be suggested 
to the student. Its only weakness, in the opinion of the reviewer, is a 
tendency to a topical rather than a historical method of treatment. It 
makes the impression of being a collection of review articles rather 
than of being a history. The chapter on Deuteronomy, for instance, 
which appeared before as an article in the Zeitschrift fiir alitestamentliche 
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Wissenschaft, contains matter that is relevant in a monograph, but that 
in a history ought to be distributed through several of the previous chap- 
ters. Chap. x on the repudiation of ritual contains matter that belongs 
historically in every other chapter of the book. The introductory 
chapters belong logically at the end of the book as the conclusion from 
its reasoning. The tendency to the topical rather than the historical 
method of treatment allies this book with A. B. Davidson’s Theology of 
the Old Testament rather than with H. P. Smith’s History of the Religion 
of Israel. 


LEwis BAYLES PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NEW BABYLONIAN TEXT 


For some time Professor A. T. Clay has been directing for Yale 
University the accumulation of an important collection of cuneiform 
tablets which at present number nearly eight thousand. The University 
now proposes to make the collection available for the general public, 
not only by publishing the texts, but by accompanying them as far as 
practicable by transliteration, translation, and commentary. 

Under the able editorship of Professor Clay, the first volume of the 
series' has now appeared; and how fully it carries out the general plan 
may be seen from the fact that out of fifty-three texts published forty- 
two are interpreted. Most of the material is new, although in a few 
cases duplicates of already-published texts have been included, e.g., 
No. 20 corresponds to C.T. 32:6; No. 27 to C.T. 21:18, 19, and No. 44 
to a text published by Winckler. These duplicates are, however, the 
more important since in each case they furnish complete copies of pre- 
viously published fragments. 

The heterogeneous character of the volume and the wide extent of 
time covered by the texts, measured by millenniums, give a vivid impres- 
sion of the variety and value of the collection and fully justify this form 
of presentation for the first volume, although, as indicated in the preface, 
it by no means covers the range of the collection as a whole. 

The new items of fresh interest in the texts are many and varied. 
Such are two new building inscriptions of Entemena (Nos. 4 and 5). 
No. 10 records the building of a temple at Marad by a hitherto unknown 

* Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection. By Albert T. 


Clay. “Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts,’ Vol. I. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. xii-+-108+lv pages. $5.00. 
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son of Naram-Sin. No. 13 gives a new king of Guti, No. 14 a new build- 
ing inscription of Galu-utu, ruler of Umma. No. 16 tells of Ur-engur’s 
activity in the city of Umma on behalf of the god Shara. No. 28 
presents a group of nine Sumerian laws, in several instances pointing 
to direct dependence on the part of Hammurapi’s Code. One of these 
laws suggests an interesting side light on the story of the Prodigal Son, 
as the book points out. A Larsa dynastic list (No. 32) supplies six new 
rulers, making fourteen in all and showing conclusively the correctness 
of Thureau-Dangin’s suggestion made in 1907, that Warad-Sin and Rim- 
Sin were two distinct persons. This text is exceedingly important for 
early Babylonian chronology. The kings Marduk-shapik-zérim and 
Marduk-shapik-zér-matim, who have hitherto often been confused, are 
likewise clearly distinguished in No. 37. Welcome light is thrown by 
No. 45 upon an obscure order of female votaries and their relation to the 
official religion; but in many respects the most important source material 
is contained in the Yale Syllabary (No. 53), consisting of four columns of 
three hundred and twenty-one lines, and it is not disproportionate that 
Professor Clay has devoted twenty compact pages to its elucidation. 
It contains several hitherto unknown signs with their values, besides 
several hundred new Sumerian and Babylonian values, together with 
about sixty new sign-names. Perhaps the most important items of 
wider interest in the syllabary are the phonetic reading of the ideogram 
for the chief god of Umma as “Shara,” the Sumerian equivalent of Nabu 
as “Sullat,” and the equation NIN.IB. equals Sumerian “ Urta.”’ 

The volume as a whole contains a number of points bearing on the 
Old Testament. The author still more emphatically reiterates his posi- 
tion regarding the culture of Babylonia as set forth in Amurru the Home 
of the Northern Semites. Inaddition, however, to a restatement of certain 
items of that hypothesis, the author confines himself to a number of 
rather vague inferences as pointing in the same direction. 

The writer assumes that the equation of the names in Gen. 14:1 
with Babylonian equivalents of Hammurapi’s time is so certain that 
although text No. 32 excludes the equation Warad-Sin equals Arioch, 
he can only conclude that Rim-Sin equals Arioch, but how this is to be 
done he does not explain, while the categorical assertion that not a single 
discovery has in any way impaired the accuracy of Gen. 14 is a purely 
negative statement. One might say without contradicting it that no 
discovery has yet confirmed its accuracy. No. 32 adds weight to the 
criticism of Johns." 


t The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples, 
pp. 18 ff. 
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The interpretation of the dream omen, referring to Belshazzar and 
his father (No. 39), might be understood as placing Belshazzar of the 
Book of Daniel on the same plane of historicity. ‘The peculiar identifi- 
cation’’ of the two characters, however, in the omen is not without paral- 
lel in Babylonia and in no sense confuses the functions of the two men. 
The omen clearly adds emphasis to the romance character of the Book 
of Daniel. Nos. 46-51 are interpreted as bearing upon the Babylonian 
Sabbath idea, and this explanation seems attractive, but just what the 
bearing is, is clear neither from the text nor from the commentary. It is 
to be hoped that more tablets of this sort with further explanations of 
their contents may be brought to light. 

The plates are beautifully done and the book painstakingly edited, 
very few slips being apparent. The following were noticed: p. 20, l. 10 
(transliteration), ma of ma-na omitted; p. 22, l. 52, ma for mu; p. 28, 
1. 6, No. 1905 should be No. 1283 (cf. p. 33); p. 31, l. 3, -é-lu for ilu; p. 45, 
1. 1, kt is added; p. 56, 1. 3 (transliteration of No. 40), mes for me twice; 
p. 58, 1. 9, mu for nu, 1. 12, -li-ku for lik-ma; p. 62, 1. 5 (No. 44), E of 
E-zi-da is not in transcription. 

The book as a whole fully comes up to the standard of excellence 
which has come to be associated with Professor Clay’s work, and espe- 
cially its careful historical and philological treatment makes it one of 
the most important recent publications in its field. 


LEROY WATERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A TEXTBOOK ON GENESIS* 


This volume is a detailed study of the first eleven chapters of Genesis 
and is intended to be the first of a series that is to cover the whole Bible. 
The author makes no pretense to originality, but presents in a popular 
and very convincing way the interpretation of the early narratives of 
Genesis as generally held by modern scholars, with particular promi- 
nence given to the views of Gunkel. Chap. i is introductory, whereas 
chaps. ii-xii are given over to a study of the several narratives, grouped 
topically and arranged under the different sources from which they were 
drawn by the biblical editors. Chaps. xiii and xiv give a summary of 
the teachings of Gen., chaps. 1-11, in which the difference in point of 
view of the documents is well brought out, as are likewise the permanent 


1 Israel’s Account of the Beginnings. By Walter M. Patton. New York: Pilgrim 
Press, 1916. xii+-182 pages. 
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teachings of these chapters. Two appendixes and complete indexes 
conclude the book. 

The plan that the author follows in the body of the book is to para- 
phrase or summarize the biblical text and to add at the end of the chap- 
ters notes of a more technical nature that further elucidate the text. 
The book is designed as a work for use in teaching the Old Testament to 
undergraduates. Whether it is altogether suited to this purpose the 
reviewer is somewhat at a loss to say. It is rather sketchy and takes 
too much for granted to be altogether intelligible to undergraduates. 
It is doubtful whether they would find the paraphrases and summaries 
more enlightening than a literal translation of the original such as we 
have in Kent’s Historical Bible. The notes, which in many respects 
are the most interesting feature of the book, are relegated to the end of 
the chapters and are printed in exceedingly small type. If these were 
placed at the bottom of the page in more legible type, it would add 
tremendously to the readableness of the book. 

Although the book is a popular presentation of the matter under 
discussion and is not intended to be technical, it ought at least to be in 
line with the latest developments of scholarship. In the notes and else- 
where there are a number of inaccuracies in this respect. Only a few 
of these can be noted here. There is no evidence in any known Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian inscription that “the seventh day was called Sapatiu 
{elsewhere correctly spelled Sabattu] among the Babylonians”’ (p. 7655). 
There is as yet no evidence anywhere that Sabattu was applied to any day 
other than the fifteenth. Recent discoveries and other considerations 
show that Assyria had its origin altogether distinct from Babylonia and 
was not a colony of the latter. The Hittites are now known to be an 
Indo-European race. The origin of the Arameans is scarcely to be placed 
so early as “the early part of the second millennium B.c.” The Philis- 
tines are of Cretan origin. Bel is an antiquated and incorrect name for 
Enlil, and likewise Ramman for Adad. More care might have been used 
in reading the proof. The pointing of the Hebrew leaves much to be 
desired, and the transliteration of Assyrian words is incorrect in several 
instances. The abbreviations might be improved. Muss-Arnolt’s 
dictionary is wrongly named Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches-H andworter- 
buch (p. xii). Grammatical slips like “that far” (p. 32) and “this 
much” (p 37), and typographical errors like 79 A.D. for 70 A.D. (p. vi) 


ought not to have been overlooked. 
THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


James MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decator, ILL. 
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TEXTBOOKS FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 


Within the past year two books worthy of mention have been added 
to those available for use as college texts in the study of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In The Story of the New Testament' Professor Goodspeed has put into 
narrow compass an excellent New Testament introduction for general 
use. The aim of the manual is to interpret the New Testament books 
“in the light of the situations that called them forth.” It is a concise 
literary history of the early Christian movement viewing the writings 
of the New Testament in their relation to the significant events of the 
period, namely, the gentile mission, the fall of Jerusalem, Roman per- 
secution, and the rise of the early sects. The conclusions of critical 
scholarship are presented simply and without extended argument. Each 
chapter describes the occasion and summarizes the contents of a book or 
group of books, and brings out clearly its distinctive contribution to the 
history of Christianity. One might expect in the chapter on Mark a 
reference to Jesus’ conflict with demons which was of special interest 
to the original readers of the Gospel, or in the discussion of Acts a state- 
ment concerning documentary sources. But such omissions may be 
due to the limitations of space. The style of writing is such as to attract 
the general reader. The questions at the end of each chapter will be 
helpful in individual or class use. These questions are not to be answered 
merely from a reading of the textbook, but call for a direct examination 
of the biblical text concerned. They are calculated to stimulate interest 
and to create a new attitude toward the New Testament. The student 
sees for himself that the teaching of the New Testament is not monoto- 
nously uniform, but that it has all the variety of life in the reaction of 
the writers on changing circumstances. He thus gains a vivid sense of 
the original value and the historical worth of the New Testament books. 
The bibliography at the end of the book is very short, perhaps because 
few commentaries for popular use are from the critical point of view. 
A simple chronological table would have added to the convenience of 
the volume as a textbook. 

The Work and Teachings of the Apostles? is the sixth and concluding 
volume of “The Historical Bible.” As indicated by the title, this book 
aims to cover the biblical material relating to the Apostolic age. The 

*The Story of the New Testament. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1916. xi+150 pages. $1.00. 


2 The Work and Teachings of the Apostles. By Charles Foster Kent. New York: 
Scribner, 1916. xi+313 pages. $1.25. 
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most significant parts of the New Testament text are printed in an 
original translation divided into twenty-four chapters. Each chapter 
is followed by several pages of explanatory comment. An appendix 
gives questions on both text and comment, and suggestive topics for 
further study with explicit references to the literature of the subject. A 
brief but excellent bibliography is also included. The method enables 
the author to concentrate attention upon the parts of the New Testament 
necessary for a clear view of the progress of Christianity in the first 
century. It sacrifices in a measure the direct use of the Bible and 
familiarity with the New Testament writings as they stand. The 
difficult task of selection has been performed well in the main. It is 
unfortunate that no place could be found for the Pastoral Epistles and 
Second Peter. They might well have been taken as representative of 
a later stage of development in doctrine and organization. The new 
translation tends to justify the reprinting of the text, since it often brings 
out the meaning of a passage by unconventional phrasing, although it 
is sometimes marred by infelicities of word or construction. The para- 
graphs of comment present compactly but clearly the most important 
matters needed for the elucidation of the text. More references by 
chapter and verse to the New Testament would help the student to 
verify the interpretation and to fix it in his mind. The point of view 
of present-day criticism is maintained unless it be in regard to the 
historical accuracy of Acts. Is one warranted in speaking of Acts as a 
“vivid and satisfying record” (p. 29), or of “the exact historical char- 
acter of the older source” (p. 38)? The surmise that Ananias and 
Sapphira may have died of acute heart disease (p. 43) will not appeal to 
those who must choose between a myth and a miracle. The theory 
that there were two councils at Jerusalem, one an informal conference 
in 47 A.D. reported in Galatians, and the other a more formal meeting two 
years later reported in Acts, may answer some questions, but it raises 
others. The occasion of the conference as given in Acts 15:1 and Gal. 
2:4 seems identical. Why does not Paul refer to the second conference 
in Galatians, where he is giving a history of the debate? If we allow 
for Luke’s interest and method as a church historian and for Paul’s 
emphasis on the personal rather than on the formal elements of the story, 
it is quite possible to regard the two accounts as referring to the same 
event without sacrificing more of the historicity of Acts than must be 
surrendered on other grounds. Like the other volumes of the series, 
this book is well adapted for use in Bible classes in church or college. 
The series as a whole will be appreciated by the increasing number of men 
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who seek a critical estimate of biblical records and a satisfactory 
presentation of Old and New Testament history. 


Joun P. DEANE 
BELorT COLLEGE 


AN INTERPRETATION OF IRENAEUS 


Since Irenaeus has a fundamental place in the history of doctrine, 
being essentially the first theologian constructing the religion of Jesus 
in terms of Greek thought and the first to formulate that scheme of 
salvation which necessitated the Nicene-Chalcedonian dogma, a detailed 
study of his teaching such as is considered here’ is interesting and profit- 
able. Dr. Hitchcock lacks nothing in leisurely completeness of observa- 
tion, and enthusiastic reverence for Irenaeus gives warmth to his exposi- 
tion. He finds and enjoys a homiletic devotional quality in Irenaeus, 
reading him as he would St. Augustine, and making many comparisons— 
for the most part inapt—with the devout intuitions of Vaughan, Which- 
cote, More, Tennyson. The “beautiful” utterances quoted from 
Irenaeus have, however, an abstract metaphysical form and their value 
for la vie dévote would seem to be contributed by the piety of the student. 

Dr. Hitchcock’s own faith is that of the fully developed Greek 
dogma, and the questions occupying him in the study of Irenaeus are 
about the latter’s relation to the later resultant form of church doctrine 
and institutional form rather than his place in an early historical develop- 
ment. The tendency to relate to modern results tempts Dr. Mont- 
gomery to an unnecessary chapter where, stimulated by Irenaeus’ 
attack on Gnosticism, he criticizes Theosophy, Swedenborgianism, and 
Christian Science. This treatment, which blurs the definition of the 
place of Irenaeus in early doctrinal evolution, allows attention to dwell 
on some permanently edifying elements in the ancient father, as, for 
example, his treatment of the problem of evil (chap. iv). The tempta- 
tion, however, to read full later meanings into earlier expressions is 
not escaped. Holding for himself to the enhypostatic Christology 
(p. 134, note; p. 155), Dr. Hitchcock reads this view into Irenaeus. It 
may be there virtually by implication, but it is not there as conscious 
reflection. Similarly, the effort is to make Irenaeus sound on the 
doctrine of the Trinity by the anxious tests of later times—but in vain. 
Irenaeus means to distinguish the Son and the Spirit, but he cannot 

* Irenaeus of Lugdunum, A Study of His Teaching. By F.R. Raymond Hitchcock, 
M.A.,D.D. With a foreword by H. B. Swete,D.D. Cambridge: University Press. 
1914. 373 pages. 9s. 
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(pp. 108, 113, 119, 123, 125, notes). Dr. Hitchcock himself is refresh- 
ingly sound in intention. Scripture is absolute authority, though to be 
interpreted mystically (p. 191). Isa. 7:14 means the virgin birth (p. 137). 
When, however, the conception of divine intelligence as self-conscious, 
self-distinguishing, constitutes for him the truth of three persons in 
Deity, and when this compatriot of Martineau and Upton denies to 
Unitarians belief in a personal God and ascribes to them the notion of 
an undifferentiated unity in God, confidence in his accuracy is impaired. 

The student will turn to this work for light on Irenaeus’ canon of the 
New Testament. The impression is given that Irenaeus included in 
his canon all of our New Testament except the Epistle to Philemon, 
and nothing more. But he fails to distinguish between use of the 
diction of James and inclusion in a canon of Scripture, and his argument 
for the use of II Pet. 3:8 is not convincing (p. 230). He is silent about 
the reference (iv. 20. 2) to Hermas as ypa¢y, and if, as he means, 
Irenaeus included the Epistle to the Hebrews, then by the same warrant 
he inclutied the Wisdom of Solomon. 

A related question concerns the rule of faith. The problem is 
whether Irenaeus derived his rule from Asia Minor or from Rome or 
made a blend of two. Dr. Hitchcock distinguishes the rule of Irenaeus 
from the Old Roman rule (p. 66) and views it as nearer the Nicene form 
of creed (p. 77); but he does not show that a crystallized formula existed 
for Irenaeus. He endeavors to construct from the phraseology of 
Irenaeus a creed which would practically conform to the Nicene type, 
but it seems to be the case of compressing traditional and personal 
expressions into a formula which as such had no existence. 


F. A. CHRISTIE 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


HOLL’S EDITION OF EPIPHANIUS 


This edition of the Ancoratus and part of the Panarion (haer. 1-33) 
of Epiphanius is a welcome addition to the series of Greek patristic 
texts known as Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller* Several years 
ago Dr. Holl published a thorough investigation of the textual tradition 
of these two treatises, and probably no one is better prepared than he to 


t Epiphanius (Ancoratus und Panarion). By Karl Holl. Erster Band. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1915. x+464 pages. M. 18; bound M. 20.50. 
2 Cf. Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, XXXVI, 
2 (1910). 
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edit the works of Epiphanius. The text is clearly and accurately 
printed, the editor’s emendations are indicated with an asterisk, and the 
apparatus criticus gives the principal variant readings and the most note- 
worthy conjectures of scholars. On p. 417, 1. 14, éwBodAAe should be 
dmroBda\Aa. In the last volume the author intends to discuss in detail 
the principles by which he has been governed in his attempt to recover 
the original text of this zealous champion of orthodoxy in the East. 
Dr. Holl has performed a difficult and exacting task in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, and when his edition of Epiphanius’ writings is 
completed, it will supersede that of Dindorf,? on which scholars have 


heretofore relied. 
Wittram H. P. Hatcu 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN CRITICISM 


One of the features of modern ethical thinking is the growing freedom 
with which the traditional conception of the absoluteness of Christian 
ideals is questioned. It becomes necessary, therefore, to construct 
an apologetic in defense of Christian ethics as well as in defense of Chris- 
tian doctrines. Two recent books essay such a defense and present two 
interesting attitudes toward the problem.? 

Conduct and the Supernatural, the Norrisian prize essay for 1913, 
is dedicated to John Neville Figgis by a member of the Community 
of the Resurrection who in the preface acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Figgis for the point of view and the conception of the book. 
While the intent and the style indicate the purpose of the author to give 
an open-minded survey, he is at the same time so conscious of being the 
advocate of a divinely established system that, with the best intentions 
in the world, he cannot understand the real significance of skeptical and 
secular ideals. Non-Christian opinions are interesting; they may be 
leading many men astray; they need, of course, to be refuted; but they 
do not cause the author of this book any serious uneasiness. He knows 
from the start that they are failures. No mediaeval churchman could 
be more absolutely certain of the eternal divine truth of his system. 


t Five vols., Leipzig, 1859-62. 

* Conduct and the Supernatural. By Lionel Spencer Thornton. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1915. xiv+327 pages. $2.25. 

Conscience and Christ. By Hastings Rashdall. New York: Scribner, 1916. 
xx+313 pages. $1.50. 
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“As Christians we cannot admit, even in respect of the smallest detail 
of human conduct, that the Christian way of life is in the least degree 
inadequate, unpractical, or ephemeral—either that it fails to meet all 
the needs of human nature, or that it is rendered obsolete by the changes 
which time brings”’ (p. 1). 

In the first chapter the author traces the causes of the modern defec- 
tion and finds them in the growth of a spirit of rationalism with its 
assumption that the natural order furnishes all the norms which life 
needs. He therefore sets himself the task of discovering whether the 
“natural” man is really competent to live a moral life. If human 
nature as expounded by those who set it over against the supernatural 
life of the Christian proves to be defective, the vindication of the Chris- 
tian point of view will be easy. 

One who is accustomed to take seriously the investigation of ethical 
problems on the basis of natural experience and reason will find the 
material selected by Mr. Thornton decidedly unsatisfactory. He takes 
certain writers who on account of literary picturesqueness are prominent 
in the public eye. Nietzsche, G. Bernard Shaw, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, and H. G. Wells are the important spokesmen for natural- 
istic ethical ideals. By selecting and expounding certain salient ideas 
found in their writings, Thornton easily shows that the ‘‘natural”’ man 
of these more or less emotional revolutionists is lacking in important 
essentials, and that it would be precarious to expect a society based on 
the principles thus exhibited to possess enduring moral characteristics. 
Moreover, he discovers in their statements evidence that whatever of 
good they teach is better taught in Christianity. 

Having thus established the insufficiency of secular ideals, Thornton 
assumes that we must choose between the naturalistic individualism 
which emerges from a study of Nietzsche, Wells, et al., or we must seek 
“some universal sanction” for morality. This universal sanction is 
provided by religion for the reason that religion declares morality to 
originate in the supernatural will of God rather than in the shifting 
whims of man. An other-worldly norm and authority are needed. 

The positive content of Christian ethics is set forth in a chapter 
entitled “The Ascetic Life.” Here the author shows how everything 
is to be judged and used in the service of the supernatural world. Man’s 
nature is to be transformed by grace, his “diseased will” is to be cured 
by Christian faith, and his thinking and acting are henceforth to be deter- 
mined solely by the eternal principles of supernatural standards. The 
chapter reads like an echo of Augustine. The serenity of the religious 
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devotee is reflected throughout. Anything which is to the glory of 
God is self-evidently right. Those who, like St. Elizabeth, forsook 
husband and children to enter the cloister were following the highest 
ideal. ‘Such action, strange as it may seem to our comfort-loving 
civilization, was in the highest interest of marriage and the family,” 
because it vividly proclaimed that even family life must not be an end 
in itself, but must be subordinated to supernatural demands. 

To anyone not as serenely assured as the author it will seem that 
he has begged the whole question. To undertake to answer the question 
as to the adequacy of a naturalistic explanation of morality by a dis- 
cussion of half a dozen picturesque figures in modern revolutionary 
literature seems rather superficial. It is not so much with Nietzsche 
and Wells that the Christian apologist must chiefly reckon as with the 
evidence furnished by anthropology, social psychology, and history con- 
cerning the behavior of man. This evidence, drawn from a careful 
examination of the facts of human life, Thornton almost entirely ignores. 

Moreover, to discredit the “natural” ethical life of man means to 
hand morals over to an alien control; for the supernatural is by hypothe- 
sis alien to the natural man. And when once this alien control is estab- 
lished, serious ethical criticism becomes impossible. One must assume 
the attitude so frankly professed by Thornton on the first page, where he 
declares that he cannot admit the possibility of any adverse criticism of 
the system which he is bound to defend. But if we eliminate dogmatic 
presuppositions, is there anything to guarantee the morality of the 
“‘supernatural’’ save the good moral judgment of those who tell us what 
the content of the supernatural is? And can we be always certain of 
such good moral judgment ? 

The second book, Conscience and Christ, contains with some enlarge- 
ment the Haskell lectures delivered at Oberlin Theological Seminary in 
1913. Dr. Rashdall sees clearly that the only way in which to maintain 
the moral supremacy of Christianity is to permit moral criticism to 
engage in searching examination. At the outset he clearly and forcibly 
calls attention to the provincialism of the usual ecclesiastical attitude 
toward moral questions. It is assumed beforehand by theological logic 
that there is no need for any inquiry other than that of finding out what 
is authoritatively prescribed by Christ. Yet outside the realm of 
theology moral questions are universally regarded as problems for 
rational investigation, and our modern civilization is increasingly 
making use of experiment and research to yield material for forming 
moral judgments. 
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We thus have two standards side by side—conscience and Christ. 
If there is not to be moral confusion in our thinking and behavior, 
these two standards must be shown to be in harmony. Dr. Rashdall 
clears the way for his special discussion by showing that the limited 
experience of any individual makes him dependent on outside sugges- 
tion and instruction. Thus authority of some kind is inevitable. 
But at the same time no authority can retain any real jurisdic- 
tion over men unless it is approved by conscience. The authority 
of Christ over man’s moral life is an essential tenet of Christi- 
anity. But such authority is firmly grounded, not by arbitrary 
claims or by miracle, but ultimately by the approval of conscience 
itself. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a comprehensive examination of 
the teachings of Jesus in order to discover whether they meet the demands 
of moral criticism. The most serious objection which has been raised 
in recent times grows out of the conclusions of historical interpretation. 
We must admit that Jesus thought and taught in terms of the current 
notions of his day. In particular, his conception of man’s duty was 
affected by the apocalyptic view of the Kingdom of God. Is it, then, 
possible to hold that moral teachings so colored by an outgrown escha- 
tology are absolutely valid for an age which thinks in terms of evolution ? 
Dr. Rashdall meets this objection by frankly admitting that a literal- 
istic reproduction of the gospel teachings would involve us in serious 
moral difficulties. At the same time, the general “principles” under- 
lying the teachings of Jesus are applicable to human relations generally 
amid very various incidental conditions. We may, indeed, be com- 
pelled to admit that his conception of the Kingdom must be “to some 
extent” translated into terms of modern life. We must recognize that 
if the purely ethical conception of the Kingdom which moderns hold 
“was for him, in a sense, a secondary meaning, it is clear that to us it 
must be the primary one” (p. 66). But if it can at the same time be 
shown that the requirements for citizenship in the Kingdom are in prin- 
ciple precisely the qualities demanded by modern ethical idealism, the 
incidental application of principles to occasions peculiar to the ancient 
world need not trouble us. Even if the most radical conclusions as to the 
eschatological ideas of Jesus be admitted, we may ask “‘ whether even 
such an admission would demand more than a slight extension of that 
doctrine of the limited knowledge of Christ which has now, I suppose, 
been accepted by all serious theologians and by most thoughtful Chris- 
tians”’ (p. 73). 
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Dr. Rashdall then shows what the heart of the teaching of Jesus was, 
the consistent, all-embracing, resourceful practice of love for one’s 
fellows. This ideal is set forth in such a way as to bring it into sharp 
contrast with any aristocratic notions of special privilege. It is specifi- 
cally opposed to the formal legalism exemplified in the program of the 
scribes. It transcends the bounds of racial or class prejudice. It 
involves self-sacrifice, but only as the means to a positive achievement of ' 
social morality. It is not even limited by the form of Jesus’ own teach- 
ing, but it requires development, and “can only be accepted as a final 
and permanent ideal for the modern world on the understanding that 
such a development is to be allowed” (p. 165). At the same time such 
development as is demanded by modern needs “can be recognized as a 
true and legitimate outgrowth of the Master’s own teaching”’ (p. 239). 

A large number of specific teachings and parables of Jesus are exam- 
ined with the purpose of meeting objections. In each case Dr. Rashdall 
discovers underneath details an ethical “principle” which commends 
itself without reserve to the modern conscience. That there is much 
edifying exposition here goes without saying, although the apologetic 
aim is clearly in evidence. In a final chapter the Christian ideal is 
briefly compared with other great religious ideals so as to show its supe- 
riority. A few concluding paragraphs of more theological character 
attempt to transform this superiority into “absoluteness” and “finality.” 
After the author’s frank recognition of the primacy of the conscience of 
living men, and his insistence on development, not to speak of his admis- 
sion that Jesus was definitely limited in his consciousness, this reversion 
to the vocabulary of a theology built on the doctrine of infallibility takes 
the reader into a different world. It is an interesting example of the 
way in which emotions may cling to theological doctrines which criticism 
has undermined. If it be true, as Dr. Rashdall has insisted over and 
over again, that we best understand the moral greatness of Jesus, not by 
canonizing his teachings in fixed forms, but rather by releasing the 
spiritual power of his ideals to enter creatively into developing moral 
thinking, why does he conclude the discussion by even a modified insist- 
ence on a dogmatic “‘absoluteness”? Does not such an attitude belong 
to the ecclesiastical conventionalism which he himself deplores? Does it 
not tend to blunt the edge of that serious moral questioning which in the 
main portion of the book is advocated as the true interpretation of the 
spirit of Christ ? 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY: 


The problem with which this book deals is the issue between natural- 
ism and idealism. Is the ultimate nature of reality material or spiritual ? 
Is the world-process mechanical only, or is it mechanism in the service of 
rational and: moral purpose? The author finds that to both of these 
world-views the realization of individualized personal life presents the 
final problem of existence. The ultimate meaning of the world is to be 
found in the meaning of personal life. The task to which he addresses 
himself is the examination of the meaning and the implications of person- 
ality, with the view of determining the ultimate nature of reality. This 
investigation is to be carried on upon the basis of the general scientific 
postulates and according to the strictly scientific method. Personality 
is an objective fact of the world of nature, along with other facts, and 
as such it must be studied. The method of procedure adopted is to 
trace, from the earliest point accessible to us, the life-history of person- 
ality, asking at each stage in the process what evidence the facts bring 
forth as to the character of the ultimate ground of reality. 

Dr. Smyth finds that inorganic evolution is dominated by a “tend- 
ency’’ which results in the preparation of an environment adapted to the 
advent of life. Granting that the phenomena of living matter can be 
reduced to physico-chemical quantities and motions, and so to mathe- 
matical manipulation, there is still required some principle which will 
account for the progressively higher forms of life which appear in this 
mechanical process. Biologists have not been able to agree as to what 
that principle may be. In the higher stages of life we have the develop- 
ment of a highly organized nervous system made ready for the use of the 
human mind. Here again there is an anticipation of future utility 
which suggests the presence of something other than mechanism, some 
non-physical form of energy which directs the mechanical process. 
When we pass to the examination of personal experience, we unquestion- 
ably find ourselves before activities which cannot be accounted for 
through the operation of physical forces alone. The activities involved 
in feeling, thinking, and willing manifest the presence of an energy that 
is distinctly psychic. There are given in experience two factors, the 
physical and the psychical, and these are irreducible one to the other. 
The unity of the personal life can only be understood by assuming an 
interaction between these two factors. Experience then reveals an order 


The Meaning of Personal Life. By Newman Smyth. New York: Scribner, 
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of interacting energies, brought into a unity in the personal life. It is 
peculiar to personality that it asserts its own worth to itself, and values 
other things as they serve its desires and aims. In virtue of this elective 
activity, man arranges his own environment, builds his own world, 
scientific, social, and moral. In all of this there is manifested not only 
an “increase of psychical energy,” a “creative synthesis,” but also 
a different kind of ability from that manifested in the world without: 
the power to produce qualitative values and to measure their worth in 
relation to our aims and desires. 

The personal selection of values for life is another law than that of 
natural selection of forms fitted to survive. This selective activity of 
personal life now guides the natural selection, but does not supplant it; 
both work together in the unity of experience. Now, since man is the 
interpretation of the world, the ultimate reality must also comprehend 
both these principles; and since the unity of personality guarantees the 
unity of the world, this dualism of man and nature is not ultimate; 
underneath all, manifesting itself in nature and in man, is the absolute 
spiritual Being of idealism. Such is the general argument of the book. 
The author believes that personality came to its fullest expression in 
Jesus, and he devotes much space in working out the implications of 
what he finds there. There is also a chapter devoted to a considera- 
tion of the arguments that may be adduced in favor of a belief in 
immortality. 

The author has undertaken an extremely comprehensive task. The 
carrying out of his purpose involves a survey of the whole field of scientific 
knowledge, and requires a decisive answer to many problems concerning 
which scientists themselves are not agreed. But aside from the difficul- 
ties arising out of the unsolved scientific problems, objection may be 
taken to the fundamental assumption upon which his metaphysical 
interpretation rests. Have we a right to assume that the consciousness 
of man reveals the nature of ultimate reality? Just because man has 
this “selective activity” and exercises a “creative synthesis,” the world 
which he builds for himself includes only a part of reality, and this 
evaluated by the way in which it satisfies his desires. What guarantees 
that this anthropocentric world truly represents the whole? This 
raises the question as to whether religion may not have to content itself 
with a less ambitious apologetic, grounding its truth-claim in a way 
analogous to that of science. 


FRANK AUBREY STARRATT 
COLGATE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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A STUDY OF THE FREUDIAN WISH: 


Mr. Holt writes with the conviction that psychology should con- 
tribute to the clarification of ethics both practical and theoretical. He 
believes that the views held by Freud can be of such service. That 
which Freud has been pleased to call wish Holt regards as a key to 
psychology possessing finality. Yet Freud has himself said little con- 
cerning the relation of wish to ethics. Holt’s purpose is to unfold the 
ethical implications of the Freudian wish. 

The definition of wish is all-important in the discussion. Freud 
uses the term in a larger sense than usual. Wish is “a course of action 
which some mechanism of the body is set to carry out.” Execution is 
not an essential part of wish. The important element is a motor attitude 
of the body. The opposition of wishes often results in suppression of 
a wish. Practical life renders necessary a compromise of wishes. But 
suppressed wishes, of which there are all shades and degrees, often 
emerge into consciousness and determine conduct. Of this the author 
gives numerous illustrations. It is true that Freud was interested only in 
abnormal psychology, but Holt feels that the theory is none the less 
valid in the normal field. 

That wish which is dynamic will replace the more or less static 
sensation as the unit of psychology is one of the interesting inferences 
made. In the main, the theory of cognition is given only incidental 
treatment. But the outline is supplemented by the reprint of an earlier 
essay of the author’s on “Response and Cognition.”” Since the publica- 
tion of that essay, the sympathy of Holt with the Freudian position has 
become more complete. There behaviorism was regarded as a separate 
class of thought from the Freudian, though both are objectivist. Now, 
we are told with firmer words that specific response to environment, or 
behavior, is the same thing as the Freudian wish. Wish is precisely the 
same as purpose, whether intellectual or moral. It is always related to 
some object or fact in the environment of the living body. There is 
but one world, the objective; the subjective, so called, is the “subtler 
workings of integrated objective mechanisms.” Consciousness and the 
subjective as such are done away with. Elsewhere the author is careful 
to indicate that this does not mean the facts of consciousness but con- 
sciousness as a theory. Thought becomes a latent course of action; 
often it is irrelevant, “a surface embroidery on action.’’ Conscious 


t The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Ethics. By Edwin B. Holt. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1915. vii+212 pages. $1.25. 
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thought is determined by unconscious thought or deeper-lying wishes. 
The distinction between thought and volition is minimal. 

In the Freudian wish ends are excluded. Hence hedonism is ex- 
cluded. The contrast is between part deed and whole deed. Morality 
is wisdom, for moral conduct is discriminating conduct. It is harmonious 
and consistent behavior toward a bigger section of the universe. Right 
conduct fulfils all of a man’s wishes at once, suppressing none. Wrong 
conduct is conduct not adjusted to enough of the environment. Hence 
the sole moral sanction is fact. Yet these facts impose inexorable 
penalties. Holt does not hesitate to call this ethics from below, as 
contrasted with ethics from above with supermundane sanctions, but is 
convinced that it makes for a higher type of morality. It makes for 
sanity of life. Sanity, wisdom, goodness, freedom, all demand the 
absence of suppressed wish in life. 

Holt is aware that the word “wish” is unfortunate. It does involve 
the idea of an end which he is careful to exclude. Freudian ethics is 
not concerned in abstractions. Neither does he profess to offer a system 
of ethics, but only a formula “more clear, exact, and concrete” than 
any previously at hand. Unlike the Aristotelian mean, the Freudian 
wish excludes compromise. Unlike Hegel, it places emphasis upon 
synthesis rather than upon conflict and opposition. It is Socratic in its 
identification of wisdom, virtue, and freedom. But where the Socratic 
doctrine is general, the Freudian ethics makes particular applications. 
Academic ethics are imposed from above, however the “good” or 
“value”’ may be defined. They have no genuine relation to life. Every 
attempt to bring the good down to the masses suppresses aspiration and 
is harmful. Hence ordinary ethics has no practical significance. For 
instance, it has no relation to politics or statecraft. But the Freudian 
ethics is dynamic. It grows and becomes a part of the evolution of the 
universe. While Holt recognizes that much remains to be learned 
concerning the Freudian wish, he believes that, in what he is pleased to” 
call the “suppression-discrimination formula” for wishes, we have a 
talisman. 

Holt has given an important suggestion in the field of ethics. He 
has pleaded the case with enthusiasm. And yet he has been cautious 
in his claims. One will await with curiosity the construction of 
a system upon the basis of the formula suggested. What relation 
may be established between this ethics of the dust, as Holt terms 
it, and the domain of religion at present is not touched upon. 
It is not apparent that it need be an atheistic ethics, for it is 
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to involve behavior integrated, harmonious, consistent. It would 


be a pity were not so suggestive a discussion followed to its 
conclusion. 


Wiii1am T. PAULLIN 
MILwavKEE, Wis. 


HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


The two volumes bearing this title' embody the course of lectures 
given by the late Professor Briggs the year before his death. The 
illness which attacked him before the close of the year prevented him 
from giving final form to the manuscript. The preface of the editor 
shows the care and piety with which she has prepared the work for the 
press. Dr. Briggs supplemented his lectures by interchange of views 
with his students, and filled out much which is here given in outline 
only. What the author proposed to himself was to trace the evolution 
of Christian scholarship from the Apostolic age until the present time. 
To do this in a single course of lectures, or in two small volumes, is 
impossible without great condensation. The indexes show that more 
than fifteen hundred names are mentioned, and for a large number of 
these the limits imposed allowed only a brief paragraph. As an outline 
history of Christian literature, however, the work will be useful to stu- 
dents, and its use is facilitated by the excellent indexes. A bibliography 
is appended which gives the most important works on the subject, and 
which will also be of value. 

The extent of Professor Briggs’s erudition is too well known to be 
emphasized here, and it is abundantly in evidence in the work before us. 
No one in his generation was better fitted for a task of this kind. To 
discuss details is beyond the scope of this notice, but one or two points 
may be adverted to. 

Prelatical readers will rejoice at the author’s frank adoption of tra- 
dition, indicated by his assertion that Christian institutions cannot be 
built upon the teaching of Jesus. If based upon the teachings of Jesus, 
they must be based on teaching not recorded in the Gospels (I, p. 31). 
The characterization of Jesus as the most learned Rabbi of his time will 
come as a surprise to many readers (I, p. 24). The author’s attitude 
toward some current theories is indicated by the sentence, We are 
inclined to give St. Paul too much credit for the establishment of Chris- 
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tianity in the world (I, p. 36). And in this connection I may quote the 
following: 


There is a profound truth in the saying of Clement of Alexandria that 
Greek philosophy was a preparation for Christ as was the Law of Moses. It 
was indeed necessary for the religion of Christ to take on the robes of Greek 
philosophy in order to conquer the world. It is the fashion to exaggerate that 
influence, as though it had not only transformed but changed the substance of 
the Christian religion. But, in fact, all that Christianity assumed from Greek 
philosophy was method, literary form, and logical principles of construction, 
which to no appreciable degree affected the sacred substance of Christianity 
as given by Christ and his apostles. 


That Dr. Briggs’s whole soul was absorbed in the study to which he 
had given his life—the study of theology in its whole extent—is evident 
on every page of this work. The description of Origen as a teacher, 
which he quotes from Gregory Thaumaturgus, shows his ideal. The 
passage is too long to quote here, but may well be commended to those 
who are called to the chair of theology in any age. Interesting from any 
point of view is the chapter on the revival of learning. The author’s 
breadth of sympathy is seen in the full credit which he gives to the 
educational zeal and efficiency of the early Jesuits (II, 136ff.). At the 
same time he is not blind to the later decadence of the order. Coming 
down to our own time, he warmly advocates the affiliation of the theo- 
logical seminary with the university—something which he did much to 
promote in his own seminary. The closing paragraph of the book is a 
glowing reaffirmation of the author’s faith that the study of theology is 
the highest, the most comprehensive, the most difficult, and the most 
important of all studies, for it is the study of God and of all things in 
their relation to God. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NORTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY 


As the author of this work’ is himself well aware, the recording and 
comparative study of the mythologies of American Indians, while 
proceeding rapidly, are as yet so incomplete that any work dealing with 
the subject is in the nature of the case temporary and superficial. It 
is high praise, therefore, when, as in the present case, one can say that 


*“The Mythology of All Races,” Vol. X, North American. By Hartley Burr 
Alexander. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1916. xxiv-+325 pages. $6.00. 
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an attempt in this field is admirably carried out, and the selection and 
arrangement of the material betray discrimination and good judgment. 

The main body of the work is divided into sections on “The Far 
North,” i.e., the Eskimo; “The Forest Tribes”; “The Gulf Region”; 
“The Great Plains”; ‘Mountain and Desert,” including Salishan, 
Shahaptian, Shoshonean, southern Athapascan, Piman, and Yuman 
peoples; “The Pueblo Dwellers”; ‘The Pacific Coast, West,’ i.e., 
the tribes of Oregon and California; and “‘The Pacific Coast, North,” 
the canoe peoples of the North Pacific. The only feature strange to an 
ethnologist is the treatment of the northern Athapascans under the 
chapter on “The Great Plains.” Lengthy supplementary notes with 
references to authorities, and a bibliography close the volume. 

In a work of this character it is of course inevitable that errors should 
occur. Thus, Professor Alexander speaks of Lafitau’s description of the 
sun-cult of the Natchez as “perhaps the earliest account,” while in fact 
it was antedated by those of Gravier, and Charlevoix, and probably 
others. Elsewhere the Cussitaw Indians are identified with the Creeks, 
when in fact they constituted only a part, albeit an important part, of 
the nation. It may be noted, though Professor Alexander was not in 
a position to know this, that recent investigations have rendered the 
American origin of many stories of the Rabbit cycle less certain than 
had been supposed. Probably through inadvertence the author has 
omitted from his bibliography under the heading “Collections and 
Periodicals” the ‘Memoirs of the American Anthropological Associ- 
ation” and the “Anthropological Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania.” The first of the latter series, Dr. Speck’s Ethnology of 
the Yuchi Indians, should also have been mentioned as one of the 
authorities on Yuchi mythology, and the same writer’s Indians of 
Taskigi Town in the former should have been placed among the works 
cited for the Muskhogean tribes. Adair’s History of the North American 
Indians, Du Pratz’s Histoire de la Louisiane, and Dumont’s Mémoire sur 
la Louisiane might very well have been noted. In the list of works cover- 
ing the North Pacific coast those of Veniaminoff and of Krause ought to 
have found a place, and perhaps the Alaska volumes for the censuses 
of 1880 and 1890. 

In his short introduction Professor Alexander discusses the whole 
field of North American mythology in a broad and temperate manner, 
discriminating in what is said and what is left unsaid. Most students 
of American mythology would not press cosmologic interpretations of 
Indian stories as far as the author sometimes does, but it must be remem- 
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bered that—with the exception of philological resemblances—there is 
no will-o’-the-wisp more seductive and treacherous than the one which 
presides over the interpretation of myths. 

Professor Alexander has shown independence of thought in reintro- 
ducing the “Great Spirit” as a cardinal factor in Indian belief. The 
wisdom of this may well be doubted, though it must be recognized that in 
most parts of North America the conception with which this term 
is associated contains an integral native element. At the same time the 
term has been employed so loosely and has become associated with so 
many ideas of European origin that it has ceased to convey any real 
significance so far as aboriginal beliefs are concerned. 

Taken as a whole, this work fills a definite need in a worthy manner; 
it should also prove of value as a textbook, although the price is likely to 
be a stumbling-block to extended use for such a purpose. The selection 
of the illustrations and the general execution are admirable. 


Joun R. SWANTON 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Wasaincton, D.C. 


A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY 


This book’ is a translation of Les Formes élémentaires de la vie 
religieuse. Le Systéme totémique en Australie, by the well-known editor 
of L’Année sociologique. The subtitle has been changed and the tribal 
map of Australia omitted. The lack of a map is a distinct loss to those 
who may desire to follow out in detail the author’s description of totem- 
ism in Australia, which takes up a large part of the book and upon which 
his conclusions are largely based. 

Professor Durkheim has long been known far his writings on ethnol- 
ogy, sociology, and sociological method. As editor of L’Année socio- 
logique he gained quite a following, and his influence upon sociological 
thought has been considerable. He has made a special study of the 
native Australians, and had already published several notable articles 
before the appearance of this book. He is well able to give us, therefore, 
a detailed and thorough analysis of the facts relating to that area, so 
far as they have been investigated and described. To this field he applies 
his sociological method, and develops his theories, which relate, not only 
to the origin of religion, but even to the origin of thought itself. 

* The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. A Study in Religious Sociology. 


By Emile Durkheim. Translated from the French by Joseph Ward Swain. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. xi+456 pages. $3.75. 
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“In this book,” he says, “we propose to study the most primitive 
and simple religion which is actually known, to make an analysis of it, 
and to attempt an explanation of it.’”” There must be certain funda- 
mental conceptions and ritual attitudes at the basis of all religions. 
These are the permanent elements of religion, the “objective contents 
of the idea.” How is it possible to pick them out? We must go to the 
most primitive, the simplest, where we can best discern “the ever-present 
causes upon which the most essential forms of religious thought and 
practice depend.” This study also throws light on the problem of knowl- 
edge. “When primitive religious beliefs are systematically analyzed, 
the principal categories [of thought] are naturally found. They are 
born in religion and of religion; they are a product of religious thought.” 
Both are the products of society, which “is a reality sui generis,’ and 
has its own peculiar characteristics. There are doubtless germs of 
rationality in the individual consciousness, but these become something 
different through the action of society. ‘Between those indistinct 
germs of reason and the reason properly so called there is a difference 
comparable to that which separates the properties of the mineral elements 
out of which a living being is composed from the characteristic attributes 
of life after this has once been constituted.’’ Reason as well as religion 
is thus a product of society. What, now, is religion? 

All religions, according to Durkheim, have one common character- 
istic: “They presuppose a classification of all things, real and ideal, of 
which men think, into two classes or opposed groups, generally designated 
by two distinct terms which are translated well enough by the words 
profane and sacred” (profane, sacré). Granting this, “a religion is a 
unified system of beliefs and practices relative to sacred things, that is 
to say, things set apart and forbidden—beliefs and practices which unite 
into one single moral community called a church all those who adhere 
to them.” This definition is largely objective. Rites are necessary as 
well as beliefs, and these beliefs are held and rites practiced, not by an 
individual, but by a social group. Magical beliefs and practices are thus 
excluded as pertaining only to individuals. 

After a critical discussion of the animistic and naturistic theories, 
Durkheim dismisses these as unable to account for the origin of the idea 
of the divine, the sacred, as distinct from the profane. ‘Since neither 
man nor nature have of themselves a sacred character, they must get it 
from another source,” a “cult more fundamental and more primitive” 
than the animistic or naturistic. He finds this in totemism, and regards 
Australia as offering the most favorable field for its study, which, he 
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declares, must be intensive rather than comparative. This, however, 
does not prevent him from drawing numerous facts from the conditions 
among the North American Indians when he does not find what he wants 
in Australia. 

Australian totemism is chosen because here, he says, the civilization 
is the most rudimentary and the organization the simplest, being based 
on the clan. 

The clan, then, is the fundamental thing, the simplest form of human 
society, and the religion associated with it the most primitive. All 
members of the clan regard themselves as related, belonging to one 
family. They also have a common name, the name of some object, 
usually an animal or plant, which is known as their totem. This totem 
is represented by some emblem. Both the totem and the emblem are 
sacred, so also are the members of the clan, who bear the name of the 
totem. All these, with their totem and emblems, form a group distinct 
from the other clans with their totems and emblems. Each clan has 
its own particular cult, but each recognizes the others as necessary to the 
general system. 

Totemism, therefore, has all the elements of a religion. If we can 
discover the origin of these beliefs “‘we shall very probably discover at 
the same time the causes leading to the rise of the religious sentiment in 
humanity.” There are two phases in the life of the clan. Usually it 
is broken into small groups, each engaged in the ordinary occupations 
of hunting, fishing, etc. At certain times these groups gather together 
at determined places for special ceremonies, which may continue for days. 
The clan as a group feels the necessity for an objective symbol and a 
name, and chooses the animal or plant common in the region where the 
ceremonial gatherings take place. During the ceremonies there are 
numerous images and emblems of this object (always a class, not an 
individual), which we call the totem, on every side. The members of the 
clan in the ceremonial activities stimulate each other almost to frenzy, 
and regard themselves as acted upon by an external power. “A man 
does not recognize himself; he feels himself transformed and conse- 
quently he transforms the environment which surrounds him. In order 
to account for the very particular impressions which he receives, he 
attributes to the things with which he is in most direct contact properties 
which they have not, exceptional powers and virtues which the objects 
of everyday experience do not possess.” Thus above the real is the ideal, 
the sacred. Surrounded as he is by the emblems of the totem, this 
power and sacredness is ascribed to them, and hence to the totem itself. 
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Also the members of the clan bearing the same name are regarded as 
sacred, though to a less degree. All these are not so much sacred in 
themselves as because of a mysterious and impersonal force which 
abides in them, and manifests itself through them. To this mysterious 
power, which Durkheim calls the totemic principle, the native ascribes 
the sensations and emotions which he feels so strongly during the cere- 
monies, and which are so different from his everyday experiences. 
“So it is in the midst of these effervescent social environments and 
out of this effervescence itself that the religious idea seems to be 
born.” This totemic principle Durkheim regards as the forerunner of 
the idea of a great mysterious power pervading all life, such as the 
wakan and orenda of the North American Indian, and the mana of the 
Melanesians. 

The totemic principle is incarnate in the totemic animals, also in the 
members of the clan. The soul is then an individualized portion of the 
totemic principle, which preserves its individuality and may be rein- 
carnated time after time. This explains the very common belief of 
reincarnation in animals. Permanently disembodied souls, especially 
those of the original ancestors, become spirits and acquire local habita- 
tions. Gods and divinities easily follow. Rites as well as beliefs are 
necessary to religion, and Durkheim undertakes to classify the most 


general forms of primitive rites and to determine their origin and signifi- * 


cance. He treats more especially of negative, sacrificial, imitative, repre- 
sentative, and piacular rites, all of which are represented in the Australian 
cults. 

In the conclusion, after briefly summarizing the results of his study 
as to the origin of religious beliefs and cults from social organization, he 
emphasizes the fundamental reality of these beliefs from their universal- 
ity, and develops more fully his theory of the dependence of the funda- 
mental notions of science and thought, to which he has referred several 
times before, on religion and society. “At bottom the concept of 
totality, that of society, and that of divinity are very probably only 
different aspects of the same notion.” 

In such a comprehensive study as this of Durkheim’s it is possible to 
touch on only a few points. In spite of the keenness of its analysis and 
the force of the closely reasoned argument, this frequently rests on 
assumptions rather than on proved facts. Both religion and reason, he 
says, rest on the clan organization of society. Thus, before there was 
a social organization of this character, man was not yet human, being 
without religion or reason. It is by no means proved, however, that the 
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clan is the most primitive form of society. There are many kinds of 
clans, some among peoples rather high in the social scale, and there are 
many primitive peoples, such as the Eskimo, who show no indications 
of clans or totems, or of ever having had such an organization. It does 
not follow, as he says, that because the material culture of the Australians 
is simple (primitive ?) the social organization must be primitive. It is 
certainly not simple. Nor is it necessary that the simplest religion be 
associated with the clan, nor that this be totemism, if totemism be a 
religion. His conception of totemism ignores the more recent studies, 
which show its complex nature and the probability that its various 
elements are derived from different sources, that it is not uniform in 
character, and that the origin of these different complexes which 
are generally known as totemic is doubtless different in different 
places. We should certainly not regard totemism as the simplest 
religion. 

Exception might also be taken to his definition of religion as including 
too much and as assuming a definiteness of organization, especially in 
the “moral community,” far in advance of the most primitive. And 
why must religion be entirely due to socia] causes? Primitive man most 
certainly stands in awe of, and experiences a high emotional thrill in 
the presence of, what he regards as supernatural, and it does not require 
the ecstasy of some social dance or other ceremony to make him conscious 
of something different from the ordinary affairs of daily life. What of 
the hermits and of the solitary lives of many who have thus been inspired, 
as it were, to the advancement of religious thought? Surely we must 
consider individual psychology as well as social. 

Durkheim claims a great advantage in his method, which is inductive 
rather than deductive or comparative. His criticism of many who have 
used the comparative method is doubtless justified; but in assuming 
that one case proves all, that if a thing is true of Australia it must be 
true everywhere, he is certainly assuming what has yet to be proved. 
Granting the evolution of culture and religion, it is far from being proved 
that all cultures pass through the same stages in their development. 
There is good evidence, in fact, to the contrary. He has given us a 
definition of religion that fits Australia, and has drawn many interesting 
conclusions from his study of that region; but further than that his 
arguments, however interesting, rest on too many doubtful assumptions 
to carry conviction. 

While we may refuse to follow Durkheim to his final conclusions, 
the necessity of considering the social side of these problems must be 
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admitted. Durkheim has done good service in emphasizing the influ- 
ence of society, and his work deserves most careful study from this 
point of view. 

A. B. Lewis 


Fretp Museum or NaTurRAL History 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS: 


The latest volume of this monumental undertaking, like those which 
have preceded, will awaken in the reader a new appreciation of the extent 
and the significance of the realm covered by the terms religion and 
ethics. Seemingly there is almost nothing of importance in human life 
which does not have its direct or indirect bearing on these subjects. 
The obvious difficulty which meets the editors is to secure articles 
written by experts and at the same time to keep in mind the real purpose 
of the encyclopedia. It is the easiest thing in the world to allowa dis- 
cussion of certain philosophical or anthropological theories to proceed 
without definite relation to the bearing of it all on the problems of 
religion or ethics. On the whole, the editors have succeeded remarkably 
well in this difficult task, although occasionally one feels that no actual 
contribution to the main theme of the encyclopedia has been made. 

- An even greater difficulty is found in the almost inevitable doctrinal 
or ecclesiastical attitude found in those selected to write on Christianity. 
A theological professor or a clergyman is usually an advocate, and with 
the best intentions in the world will interject into a historical discussion 
a reference—religious rather than critical—to “the teaching of our 
Lord on this subject” (e.g., p. 438). It must be confessed that there is 
sometimes a noticeable difference between the treatment of a phase of 
belief or of practice in other religions and the treatment of it in Chris- 
tianity. For example, in the article on “Marriage” in this volume, 
while the author, W. M. Foley, gives an admirable historical survey of 
actual Christian beliefs and practice, he finds it impossible to avoid the 
feeling that he ought not only to give us information, but also to indicate 
authoritatively what the Christian doctrine is and to refer to the divine 
sanctions in marriage. That he so largely subordinates this doctrinal 
interest to a fair-minded historical presentation is an indication of the 


tEncyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, with the 
assistance of John A. Selbie and Louis H. Gray. Vol, VIII, ‘Life and Death—Mulla.” 
New York: Scribner, 1916. xx+g10 pages. $7.00. 
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wholesome influence of the comparative point of view necessitated by 
the appearance of his article alongside of others which must necessarily 
eliminate doctrinal prejudices. The article on “Miracles,” by J. A. 
MacCulloch, is much less successful. Here the reported miracles in 
non-Christian literature are discussed dispassionately and critically 
But the miracles of Christianity are to be defended, although criticism 
makes necessary certain cautionary statements here. The apologetic 
portion of the article consists of a clever dialectic seeking to make 
possible the retention of the word “miracle” in connection with a 
modern world-view which makes no natural place for the concept. 

The present volume contains some unusually valuable discussions. 
The opening article on “Life and Death” is especially interesting. 
Here the treatment of Christian ideas incorporates a gratifying amount 
of historical material drawn from the general environment of early 
Christian thinking. The article on “Magic” is well worked out. 
Especially valuable are the sensible critical remarks of Marett in his 
introductory section, in which he exposes the prejudices which have led 
so many writers to strain and labor to exclude magic from real religion. 
Just because we moderns regard magic as something unworthy, we feel 
that it must somehow be shown to have no rightful positive place in the 
history of religion. Marett suggests that if we should use some neutral 
word like “cult” or “‘ritual,”’ we should be able to deal more impartially 
with the content of early religion. By the way, it is noticeable that 
while Babylonian, Buddhist, Egyptian, Greek and Roman, and Jewish 
religions (to mention only a few of the sections) all have definite magical 
doctrines and practices, the reader who is curious to know whether 
Christianity developed any similar conceptions is referred to the article 
on “Charms and Amulets.” It is to be regretted that this somewhat 
incidental way of discussing so important a matter should have been 
adopted. 

Except for the tendency to deal tenderly with Christianity, so as to 
secure doctrinally desirable conclusions, the encyclopedia represents 
that spirit of exact and sympathetic historical study which is charac- 
teristic of the modern study of religion. The difficulties to be overcome 
in this pioneer undertaking are enormous. To exhibit the religious and 
ethical phases of all human life in this broad fashion is a task calling 
for rare catholicity; and it is a cause for gratitude that such abundant 
material is being furnished with so large a degree of historical accuracy. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A GREAT RELIGIOUS LEADER 


Much of the abundant literature of reminiscence, for which the public 
is always eager, serves little other purpose, nevertheless, than to amuse 
and entertain with trivial incidents, dubious anecdotes, and malicious 
gossip regarding famous or infamous people. It has its day of success, 
when it is talked of as “quite indispensable to an intimate knowledge of 
the time,” but the wary historian, if he notices it at all, handles it with 
critical caution, making allowance for infirmities of memory and for the 
warping of prejudice. But here is a book of reminiscences' which is 
candid and trustworthy from cover to cover. When a man of affairs 
like Dr. Abbott, distinguished for his good works, and loved and trusted 
by his generation, is at the pains to relate frankly and in detail “the 
story of his life from year to year,” he makes a contribution of quite 
inestimable value to the historians’ “original sources.”” Dr. Abbott, writ- 
ing in his eightieth year, tells of ways and manners which appear to us 
incredibly remote. He recalls the Puritan Sabbath, when people who 
never went to church were regarded with dark suspicion; when the 
minister wore knee-breeches in the pulpit, and made the “long prayer” 
in its meticulous petitions answer the purpose of the personal-intelligence 
column of a local newspaper; when the first interminable sermon was 
quickly followed by a second. He recalls life in New York City in 1850, 
when the best residential region ended at Fourteenth Street, and what 
is now Central Park was a wilderness “peopled by squatters and over- 
run with goats”; when the godly, to whom the theater was forbidden, 
attended Christy’s Minstrels, and the “lecture-room” of Barnum’s 
Museum; when Macaulay’s History of England was in course of publica- 
tion, and Dickens’ novels were appearing in monthly parts. It is fairly 
unbelievable that the time is within the memory of living men, our 
boys and girls will be inclined to say, when David Copperfield was read 
for pure enjoyment and not as a school task. Since Dr. Abbott entered 
manhood he has witnessed the Civil War and the abolition of slavery, 
the hardly less momentous extension of the public-school system through- 
out the nation, the foundation of state universities and of colleges for 
women, the building of the transcontinental railways, the varied appli- 
cations of electricity, the revolution wrought by the doctrine of evolution, 
in science, philosophy, history, and theology, and fierce competition 
between combinations of capital and combinations of labor. From 


t Reminiscences. By Lyman Abbott. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1915. ix+509 pages. $3.50. 
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none of these movements has he stood apart, a merely curious and_dis- 
interested spectator; but in the discharge of the particular responsibility 
laid upon him or in the use of the offered opportunity he has endeavored, 
to use his own phrase, “to interpret to itself the growing thought of the 
age.”” An extraordinary success has attended this endeavor. From 
the preaching in his Terre Haute pulpit of his first political sermon, on 
“the condition of the country,” in the anxious winter following the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, through his subsequent pastorates and 
editorial service, Lyman Abbott has been more and more widely recog- 
nized as a lucid and persuasive interpreter of the moral, political, and 
religious problems which trouble the minds of everyday people. Plym- 
outh Church pulpit and The Outlook have been among the most 
powerful influences for good and the most serviceable agencies working 
for right thinking and right living in the history of this country. If this 
language appears extravagant, consider only what Dr. Abbott has done 
to popularize and commend the conclusions of the higher criticism and 
the new theology during the half-century since they began to excite 


‘alarm. No doubt the alarm was quite unfounded. No one was really 


undertaking to overthrow the faith. The critics and the theologians 
were misunderstood and misrepresented. But the apprehension was 
very serious, nevertheless—the more so that the scholars engaged in 
“research” and “investigation” were in general too much absorbed in 
their task to enter sympathetically into the distress of the Christian 
men and women whose theological and biblical props and underpinnings 
they were knocking out. There was urgent need of mediation. Dr. 
Abbott was foremost among those who saw the danger and came to the 
rescue. ‘The common people,” he says, “can understand the essential 
principles of the higher criticism, if it is explained in simple language.” 
In the ability to do what seems very easy, but is in fact very difficult—to 
explain in simple language the question lying at the heart of embittering 
controversies and to clear away the obscurities arising from technical 
phrases—few indeed have been the public teachers who have equaled 
Dr. Abbott. The welcome given to his apologetic books, Im Aid of Faith, 
The Theology of an Evolutionist, Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, 
eloquently testifies to his success in this endeavor. 

But quite apart from this valuable service, and assuredly not less 
important, has been Dr. Abbott’s ministry from the pulpit to the every- 
day and therefore the most urgent needs of everyday people. The men 
and women who filled Plymouth Church were not drawn by the an- 
nouncement of a sensational theme, but simply by the expectation that 
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a sermon by Lyman Abbott, whatever the particular theme, would lead 
them to higher ground and offer them a wider and a cheering prospect. 
“In my morning sermons,” to quote the Reminiscences, “I rarely 
discussed political or sociological topics. The first winter I was for a 
while called up every Sunday morning on the telephone by a New York 
paper with the question: ‘Did Dr. Abbott preach on anything particular 
this morning?’ My children always answered the telephone; and as 
they always cheerfully replied, ‘Nothing particular,’ after a few months 
the telephone calls ceased.’”’” What these “nothing particular” sermons 
were about, we are told in the succeeding paragraph, and here is homi- 
letical counsel that goes to the root of the matter. “TI believe that if a 
pastor desires his church to be a working church, his first aim must be 
to inspire it with a spiritual ambition. My sermons were therefore 
spiritual rather than theological or merely ethical. If the reader asks 
what I mean by saying that they were spiritual, I reply: Their object 
was to inspire directly the conscience, the reverence, the faith, the hope, 
the love of the hearers.”’ It is not by this method, more is the pity, that 
the pastor today, troubled by a newly awakened social conscience and 
oppressed by the social needs of the community he serves, is endeavoring 
to fashion a working church. The short cut for him and not the laborious 
process of “inspiring his church with a spiritual ambition!” He pins 
his faith rather to the most recent efficiency devices and to a more thor- 
ough organization. His “working church” is not a fruit-bearing orchard, 
but a cleverly constructed machine. It “works,” to be sure, as a machine 
may, but in the end to how little purpose! 

“Of all things, I should dislike most,’’ Lyman Abbott wrote, when 
he was considering the question of entering the ministry, “being obliged 
to preach when I had nothing to say.” Plainly, he has never been in 
the grip of that embarrassing necessity. Always he has had something 
to say—something sensible, pertinent, heartening, enlightening. His 
readers (may they be many!) will find that he has something to say 
which they could ill afford to miss in every one of the five hundred pages 
of this captivating volume. It is pre-eminently one of the books for 
which “skipping” is forbidden. It demands to be read steadily and 
continuously, from cover to cover. The reviewer, who would gladly 
have made generous quotations, or have selected chapters which must 
by no means be overlooked, must content himself with saying, Read it all. 
But he cannot be denied the satisfaction of quoting at least the para- 
graph with which the book closes. It deserves to be cited as a notable 
example of the impressive simplicity of style in which Dr. Abbott is 
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used to deal with the largest themes. And it is of great value further, 
in that it offers a clear testimony to the hope of personal immortality, 
the more significant in this day, when distinguished theologians are 
disposed to dismiss the matter as merely an interesting but negligible 
speculation. 


And I look forward to the Great Adventure, which now cannot be far off, 
with awe, but not with apprehension. I enjoy my work, my home, my friends, 
my life. I shall be sorry to part with them. But always I have stood in the 
bow, looking forward with hopeful anticipation to the life before me. When 
the time comes for my embarkation and the ropes are cast off, and I put out 
to sea, I think I shall still be standing in the bow, and still looking forward 
with eager curiosity and glad hopefulness to the new world to which the un- 
known voyage will bring me. 


ALonzo KETCHAM PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Merz, JoHN THEODORE. Religion and Science. A Philosophical Essay. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1915. xi+192 pages. 5s. 


A discussion of religion by so competent a student of modern philosophical and 
scientific thought cannot fail to be valuable and suggestive. Yet there is nothing 
startling in this essay. It attempts no philosophy of religion. It rather seeks to 
examine and to interpret what might be called the common-sense view of religion. 

The starting-point of the discussion is the familiar distinction between the “inner” 
world of our experience and the “outer” world of things existing in time and space. 
Science seeks to elaborate this outer world into a complete and all-inclusive system. 
But this ideal unity is secured only by filling in the many gaps in our perceptions by 
hypothetical substances and laws. Thus the completeness of nature is achieved only 
as the creative imagination belonging to the inner life supplies material of its own. 
The outer world is really less of a continuum than is our inner experience. And even 
the conception of nature which we attain is due largely to sharing the ideas and 
hypotheses of other persons, rather than to actual perception. It isa perverted notion, 
therefore, that the inner life should be subordinated to the outer world. 

Merz suggestively calls attention to the permanent value of great literary or 
artistic interpretations of life as contrasted with the ephemeral character of scientific 
books. In spite of its vagueness from the scientific point of view, the inner life has a 
relatively stable form of existence. Thus religion, notwithstanding its inability to 
give an exact scientific account of itself, is secure in its place. If once this view of the 
significance of the inner life be admitted, religion can affirm things beyond the domain 
of science. Thus the transcendence of God and the ideas of revelation and miracle are 
explained and justified. 

This apologetic is familiar, but it is here set forth with an absence of philosophical 
pretensions which will commend it to the “common-sense” man. one 
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William Newton Clarke: A Biography with Additional Sketches by his friends 
and colleagues. New York: Scribner, 1916. viii+-262 pages. $2.00. 


Few men reveal themselves so fully in their books as did Professor William New- 
ton Clarke. Especially in that fascinating spiritual autobiography, Sixty Years 
with the Bible, were his rare traits of character and of intellect disclosed with a candor 
which was extraordinary for its complete absence of egotism. The memorial volume 
here noticed simply reinforces the impressions already made by Dr. Clarke’s pub- 
lished works. But one never tires of contemplating so beautiful and so fruitful a life. 

The biography is unsigned, but a few “ we-passages”’ reveal the testimony of Mrs. 
Clarke. She tells the story with a quiet restraint and a power of objective portrayal 
which is extremely effective. Taken in connection with Dr. Clarke’s own Sixty Years 
with the Bible it sets forth the growth of a devout and honest soul from the traditional 
tenets of orthodoxy to the great-hearted, free-thinking prophet of modern Christianity. 
It was because he had lived vitally through the great transformation of belief that he 
was so exceptionally equipped to guide perplexed minds. 

Appreciations of Dr. Clarke as a friend, as a religious leader, as a teacher, and as 
a theologian are contributed by eleven men who had been in intimate touch with him. 
The volume is a welcome and worthy tribute to one who was before his death the most 
influential theologian in American thinking. one 


RHINELANDER, Puttip MeErcER. The Faith of the Cross. New York: Long- 
mans, 1916. xiiit+144 pages. $1.20. 

This book consists of six lectures given at the General Theological Seminary on the 
Bishop Paddock Foundation. The author feels that the doctrine of the Cross has not 
been given the place in contemporary theological literature which belongs to it by 
right. It is his purpose to show that the “faith of the Cross” as held by the apostles 
is the whole of Christianity. His exposition of the matter consists of a clear and fresh 
statement of the traditional doctrine of the atonement, without discussing any of the 
criticisms of it that have been made in recent years. +a 


WEBER, H. E. WHistorisch-kritische Schriftforschung und Bibelglaube. Zweite 
bedeutend erweiterte Auflage. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1914. xii+250 
pages. M. 4.50. 

That this discussion has met a real need is evidenced by the speedy demand 
for a second edition. The problem here faced is one which is acute wherever there is 
the desire to retain the divine authority of the Bible and at the same time to recognize 
the full rights of critical historical scholarship. Can the two exist side by side? The 
author of this carefully wrought argument believes that they can. He argues that 
religious faith finds in the Bible God’s revelation in history. Thus faith discovers a 
super-historical factor. Since the content of the Bible itself witnesses to the activity 
of the transcendent God, an unprejudiced historical criticism will make room for the 
idea of revelation. Weber recognizes that the presupposition of orthodox faith is an 
a priori factor. But he insists that the “immanence idea” which dominates radical 
historical criticism is also an a priori dogma. We cannot eliminate presuppositions. 
We can only critically determine what presupposition is most in harmony with the 
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facts. To Weber supernaturalism is a presupposition which is reinforced by both 
practical faith and by the message of the Bible. Historical criticism cannot of itself 
negate this presupposition. It is only as some other philosophy appears that denial 
is possible. 

Thus it comes eventually to a controversy between philosophies. Weber has 
conceded much in this position; for critical analysis must judge philosophies. Thus 
the dogmatic method gives way to the critical method. Orthodoxy is adopting a 
kind of apologetic which is of real value. a 


DuNKMANN, Pror. Dr. K. Die Nachwirkungen der theologischen Prinzipien- 
lehre Schletermachers. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1915. 200pages. M. 4. 


There is a renaissance of the study of Schleiermacher in Germany which is not 
without its echoes in the rest of the Christian world. Professor Dunkmann, of the 
University of Greifswald, contributes to this movement in his study of the effects of 
the principles of theological method laid down by Schleiermacher upon German theol- 
ogy. His conclusion is that down to the present century there have been no effects 
of Schleiermacher’s methodology, since it was not understood, and the attention both 
of his disciples and his critics was taken up with specific teachings of the great theo- 
logian, and particularly his concept of religion as the feeling of absolute dependence. 
The author undertakes to state Schleiermacher’s principles of method, and expresses 
his conviction that a right understanding of them is the only hope of this century for 
advance and new life in theology, but the discussion of them and their consequences 
for theology is reserved for a later issue of the Beitrdge sur Foérderung christlicher 
Theologie to which this belongs. This number reviews the criticisms made upon 
Schleiermacher by representatives of the main movements in theology contemporary 
with and since Schleiermacher, with the result referred to above. Its interest will be 
principally for students of the history of doctrine or those particularly interested in 
Schleiermacher, while the later discussions may be expected to be of direct interest 
to the systematic theologian. wae 


MarnacE, Tu. La Psychologie de la conversion. Paris: Beauchesne, 1915. 

xii+434 pages. Fr. 4. 

Perplexed students sometimes ask, Where does psychology end and the work of 
the Holy Spirit begin? The same confusion with reference to the proper field of the 
psychology of religion seems to appear in this book. Its title might better be “The 
Theology of Conversion,” for while the author discusses psychology, he is mostly 
concerned to defend his position from psychological attack. He defines conversion 
in terms of complete and enduring acceptance of all that Catholicism involves. He 
strongly objects to the term being applied to such a change of life as is involved in the 
sudden sobriety of the drunkard. Yet surely the psychological process by which such 
a change takes place may have many points of similarity with the religious conversion. 

The method here employed is the examination of the autobiographies of converts. 
The author asks first whether their conversion is the result of intellectual inquiry. 
He finds that the converts feel that it is more than that. Was it an effort of will? 
They feel that they were impelled by a power not their own. Was it the result of 
social affections? Helpful as these were, they were not the controlling force. He then 
discusses Le Bon’s psychology of the crowd, James’s psychology of the subconscious, 
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the theory of double personality, the conditions of nervous pathology, and finds none 
of these sufficiently explanatory. What then is the cause of conversion? It is the 
power of God upon the human heart. And if Protestant converts seem to have much 
the same experience, it is still the power of God which is seeking to bring them to the 
Catholic faith, but which, owing to their obstinacy, cannot accomplish the complete 
process. 

Evidently this is not psychology at all, but religious faith. Psychology of religion, 
in the nature of the case, cannot find or exclude God. Its concern in such a problem 
as this is with the analysis of the conscious experience of the religious convert. Itisa 
pity that lectures at the Catholic Institute of Paris should not make this distinction 
clear. It should be said that the author is aware of the criticism and attempts to 
defend himself in his preface. He is certainly correct in his claim that it is desirable 
to make a study of Catholics to supplement the American studies which have been 
concerned with Protestant experience. ees 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


SACHSSE, EUGEN. LEinfiihrung in die praktische Theologie. Eine zeitgemdsse 
Erérterung neuer Probleme und brennender Fragen. Bonn: A. Marcus 
u. E. Weber, 1914. 111 pages. M. 2.80. 


Among theological disciplines practical theology has been that which is concerned 
with the preaching and teaching functions and with the organization of the church. 
Recent developments have very much enlarged its scope. This volume indicates that 
the same enlargement is taking place in Germany with which we are familiar in 
America. Practical sociology and the psychology of religion are so intimately con- 
nected with the problems of church life that they inevitably come into the survey of 
practical theology. But while recognizing this enlargement, Sachsse carefully scruti- 
nizes all modern developments and brings them into the orthodox scheme. His dis- 
cussion of social problems lays emphasis upon the restriction of the church to the 
preaching of general principles of love and brotherhood, and upon the duty of philan- 
thropy. One misses that note of social justice which belongs to the forward church 
of today. And the discussion of the relation of the church to the Kingdom of God in 
which this might have been brought out is almost entirely theological and exegetical. 
The psychology of religion, in which the author seems to be unaware of the significant 
contributions made by American scholars, is accepted with hesitation and with the 
insistence that it cannot explore the spiritual life. 

The name practical theology has sometimes seemed out of place as a description 
of the science which deals with the activities of the church. But in this volume it is 
abundantly justified, for the discussion is predominantly theological. Questions of 
sacrament and sacrifice, the formulae of prayer, including a consideration of the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father, the practical matters of leading the youth and the un- 
evangelized into the religious experience, questions of worship as related to the persons 
of the Trinity—all are discussed theologically and exegetically. One misses the 
quality of reality in a consideration of the activities of the church as a social institution 
in the modern world. 

A strong and helpful feature of the volume is the constant insistence upon the 
pre-eminence of love in the work of the church and in its influence upon society. 


T.G.S. 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


WarreneaD, Henry. The Village Gods of South India. Oxford: University 
Press, 1916. 172 pages. 2s.6d. 


This is the first of a series of volumes on the religious life of India now being edited 
by J. N. Farquhar, M.A., literary secretary of the National Council, Y.M.C.A., India 
and Ceylon. The author, Bishop Whitehead, is well known as a thoroughgoing and 
original student of missions. He has here given light on a problem scarcely touched 
by conventional works on Hinduism, namely, the actual religious life of village commu- 
nities in India. The book aims at description rather than theory. Ninety female and 
eighteen male deities are listed—of whom less than a dozen appear in Monier-Williams, 
Dubois, or Farquhar—and their worship is discussed in some detail. The animal sacri- 
fices, running into thousands at the larger feasts, the offerings of cereals, and such weird 
rites as walking unharmed with bare feet over glowing beds of coals are described at 
length. Added chapters on “The Folklore of the Gods of South India,” “The 
Probable Origin of Their Worship,”’ and an estimate of the social, moral, and religious 
value of these cults, complete the book. The author thinks that the Christian attitude 
toward them should be “‘the same attitude that the Jewish prophets took toward 
the local Semitic cults in Palestine, with all their idolatrous and immoral associations.” 

The materials are either such as were collected by the author in his work among 
the Telugus, Kanarese, and Tamils, or else were the reports of eyewitnesses. 

This book will be an invaluable aid to the understanding of Indian village life, 
and gives a mass of new material for the study of comparative religion. ems 


Jorpan, Louis Henry. Comparative Religion—Its Adjuncts and Allies. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1915. xxxii+574 pages. 12s. 


Jorpan, Louis HENRY. Comparative Religion—Its Range and Limitations. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1916. 15 pages. Is. 


Mr. Jordan has long been an ardent advocate of the science of comparative religion 
as “a separate and self-governing discipline.” He has written extensively with the 
purpose of defining the field, the task, and the method of the new science. The present 
volume, Comparative Religion—Its Adjuncts and Allies, of which the pamphlet forms 
one chapter, serves two purposes. In the first place it attempts to define the field 
of comparative religion by a consideration of those studies which are closely related 
to it, but which can be shown not to be identical with it. On the other hand, by an 
examination of these related studies the author is able to show the avenues of approach 
to his own field and the sources from which its material can be drawn. In carrying 
out his purpose he has considered anthropology, ethnology, sociology, archaeology, 
mythology, philology, psychology, and the history of Religions. In each case a selec- 
tion from recent publications has been made of books that bear in some way upon 
religion. The more important ones are reviewed at some length. In this way the 
author shows the contributions which these sciences make to the study of religion 
and at the same time points out that there is one aspect of the matter with which no 
one of them is competent to deal, and which should be reserved for the science that is 
to be—comparative religion. There is also included a list of publications issued by 
various congresses and learned societies, as well as a survey of periodical literature 
which deals more or less with the subject of religion. 
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Perhaps the chief value of the book for the student of religion lies in the fact that 
it presents a select bibliography of the subject for the years 1910-14. 
F.A.S. 


Stuntz, Homer C. South American Neighbors. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement, 1916. x-+212 pages. $0.60. 


This book, although confessedly written “‘in the crowded hours of a busy year,” 
accomplishes very well the purpose of the author, namely, to present for the use of 
mission-study classes the great problems lying before our missionaries in the South 
American field. The book is neatly divided into eight chapters of twenty-five pages 
each. Because of this mechanical division, certain important phases of the subject, 
such as social factors, present-day religious problems, and education, receive less 
attention than they should. At the back of the book are valuable statistics of 
Protestant missions, population and school statistics, a full bibliography, a list of 
mission boards and correspondents, and a very good small map of the continent. 

Although necessarily brief and incomplete, the author very interestingly reviews 
the resources of South America, its fascinating history, the reasons for its slowness of 
development, some of the great missionary pioneers, and the outstanding problems of 
religion, education, and morals which are confronting statesmen and missionaries alike. 
He shows the inadequacy of the prevailing religion, and brings out clearly the para- 
lyzing effects of the system of vast landed estates and the low position assigned to 
woman in society. He presents also some very interesting comparisons between 
North America and Latin America in history, purposes, and life. 

Toward the close of the book the author outlines a program of mission work for 
the continent. He _  ises many questions, political, educational, industrial, religious 
—questions which many people have not realized, and which are yet deserving of care- 
ful study. Dr. Stuntz is to be commended for bringing them to the attention of those 
who are eager to see clearly the great forward steps which remain to be taken to win 
this continent for Christ. 

L. T. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Carus, Pau. The Venus of Milo. An Archaeological Study of the Goddess 
of Womenhood. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1916. 182 pages. 
$1.00. 


This little book begins with an account of the discovery in 1820 of the statue 
commonly known as the Venus of Milo. This is followed by an aesthetic appreciation 
of the statue, a discussion of possible restorations, and other such matter. The first 
third of the book is thus occupied. The remainder is devoted to the meaning of 
Aphrodite to the Greeks, to the supposedly kindred myths and cults in other lands, 
and to ideas entertained by various peoples in regard to the origin of woman. Here 
the wide reading of the author is impressively displayed. The present reviewer, being 
unversed in some of these fields of knowledge and speculation, can only report that 
those portions of the book which are concerned with Greek religion and Greek archae- 
ology had better not have been written. Inadequacy and error are on every page. 
It is a pity. 


F. B. T. 
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